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THE CONVICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Thought, we are told by some authors, is the 
high and characteristic privilege of man. The 
truth of the axiom is not universally admitted, 
and even if it were so, I can only say that, 
like many other high and characteristic privi¬ 
leges, thought may become very burdensome, 
if its exercise is constantly enforced. I can¬ 
not help believing that the Arabian fabulist 
when he represented ^mbad the sailor cast 
upon a desert island, and persecuted by an old 
man, v^ho, once having got upon his shonlden^ 
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could never be thrown off again till he was 
made drunk, intended to allegorize the fate of 
one condemned to solitary thought, and, per¬ 
haps, to point out the only means he saw of 
obtaining deliverance from its oppressive do¬ 
minion. 

Left once mote alone, Dudley could not re¬ 
frain from thinking over, and comparing the 
■words and actions of the two men who had 
been his only visitors in that solitary place, and 
he certainly felt none of that regret that the 
last of the two had left him, which he had ex¬ 
perienced on the departure of the first. The 
very fact, however, of their having come at all 
was at first a source of some apprehension to 
him. He had sought out a place of refuge 
where he thought the foot of man had never 
trod, nor ever was likely to tread—at least for 
many long years; and now, within one week, 
two strangers, either of whom might betray the 
secret of where he sojourned, had found him, 
and conversed with him. How many more 
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might be led thither, by accident or curiosity, 
or in the pursuit of gain, or from any of the 
many motives which lead man to wander and 
explore ? It was a question which startled him, 
and, as I have said, he felt apprehension and 
regret at first; but those sensations gradually 
wore away, as day after day, and hour after 
hour gave him more and more up to the weari¬ 
ness of thought. To provide for the wants of 
the day or of the future, to complete his shelter 
from storm and tempest, to frame from the 
rock, or from the clay, or from the trunk of 
the cedar, or the oak, the tools and utensils of 
which he had need, did not afford sufficient 
occupation to engross his mind entirely 
throughout any one day. When he was fish¬ 
ing in the lake, when he was watching for the 
passing of game, when he was hewing out cis¬ 
terns from the rock, or breaking with his ax# 
the hard crust of the salt pool, thought would 
still press heavily upon him, and daily it 
became more heavy and dark. To hear the 
B 2 
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tones of the sweet human voice, to tell the 
feelings, or give utterance to the fancies of his 
own breast, seemed each moment a privilege 
more to be coveted, and he felt bitterly that 
man is made for society, and that utter soli¬ 
tude is utter desolation. 

A month passed after he had met with Brady, 
without his seeing one single human being— 
without his ever hearing the tones of even his 
own voice; and the effect upon his mind may be 
understood when I say, that at length, before 
kneeling down to pray, he murmured, “ I will 
say my prayers aloud, for fear I lose the use 
of speech.” 

But even that was not a relief; and darker 
and darker grew his meditations as the leaves 
became a little brown, and the grass assmned a 
yellow tinge, and the flowers gave place every¬ 
where to the berries in the wood, and the sun 
rose later, and set earlier; till at length he could 
bear it no longer, and he said, “ I will go out 
and seek this Norries; for I believe if I remain 
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longer here, given up altogether to the bitter 
contemplation of the past and the future, my 
brain will turn, and -I shall go mad.” 

With his gun upon his shoulder, then, his 
powder-horn, his shot-belt, and a large wallet 
of skin, containing his provision of biscuit, by 
his side, he set out early in tlie morning, direct¬ 
ing his course according to the information he 
had received from the bushranger. The air was 
fresh and cool, and here and there a faint star 
might still be seen in the sky, “ paling its in¬ 
effectual fires ” at the approach of the sun. For 
three hours he walked on lightly and with ease ; 
but then the heat began to have effect, and be¬ 
fore another hour was over, the sun beat fiercely 
on his head, so that he was glad to sit down 
beneath the shade of a tall, solitary tree, where 
the wind from the ocean, whose roar he heard 
not far off, could come to refresh him. Hb felt 
how terrible it must be to cross, in the su m mer- 
season, any of those wide, arid deserts which 
form a considerable portion of New Holiaad, 
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and one of which he knew lay close to the east 
of the fertile tract in which he had fixed his 
dwelling. There, for seventy or eighty miles, 
extend limestone hills without grass, or tree, 
or water; not a herb, not a shrub, not a living 
thing, if it be not the lizard or the scorpion, is 
to be seen throughout the whole tract; and as 
he looked to the south-east, and saw a yellow, 
reddish streak extending across the distance, 
and resting with a hard edge upon the sky at 
the horizon, he thought, **1 must take care not 
to involve myself in such a wUdemess as that. 
To die of thirst must be a fearful deathand 
instinctively he rose, and walked on towards a 
spot in the plain, where the grass seemed some¬ 
what greener, and the trees in more luxuriant 
foliage than the rest. 

He found, as he expected, a little stream, 

somewhat ^runk, indeed, by the late heats, but 

« 

still containing pleniy of clear and beautiful 
water; and wading through sodie reeds upon the 
bank under a firinge of lai^e trees, he was going 
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to fill a gourd which he had dried, when sud¬ 
denly a number of birds, of the duck species, 
rose up close to him^ and putting his gun to his 
shoulder, he fired, and brought down two with 
one shot. They were beautiful birds, of a jetty 
black colour, and seemed fat and well-condi¬ 
tioned; and he laid them dowq on the bank, 
and then went in again to fill liis gourd. When 
he came back, he found a large snake, with its 
head raised, and its tongue darting in and out, 
hissing at the dead birds, as if hardly compre¬ 
hending how they lay so still. The reptile did 
not seem to hear his approach, and he killed it 
easily with the stock of his gun, saying somewhat 
bitterly, “ Slaughter, slaughter! It is all war¬ 
fare, this life, defensive against the strong, 
offensive against the weak. It is a strange 
state of being.” 

Almost at the same moment, a loud shout* 
met his ear, and he charged his gun again* 
hastily, suspecting t}iat the Ciy might comefirom 
some of the wild natives. He listened atteh- 
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tively, and shortly after heard a sound amongst 
the bushes farther up the stream. But he had 
often been told that such is the stealthy shill of 
the savage, that in creeping upon his face, he 
do§s not disturb the foliage more than a light 
wind, and here it was evident that the person 
who approached was taking no pains to con- 

r 

ceal his advance, dashing through the brush¬ 
wood with a hasty step, and seeming rather to 
court than avoid observation. 

“Can it be some one in pursuit of me?” 
thought Dudley; but the next moment, a voice 
shouted aloud in English, “Who was that 
firing?” and after pausing a moment, the figure 
of Mr. Norries, with a gun in his hand, and 
two dogs following him, came forth from the 
bushes, and stood to gaze under one of the 
large detached trees. His eyes instantly fell 
'ugon Dudley, but that gentleman’s appearance 
was so much altered, that Norries did not 

recogrtise him at first, and cooking his gun, 

* 

advanced cautiously, vnth his broad brow 
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furrowed with a doubtful and inquiring fi'own. 
He himself was well dressed after the colonial 
fashion, in a large straw hat, light linen 
shooting-jacket, and cotton trousers; and cer¬ 
tainly Dudley’s appearance was- somewhat 
strange and Robinson Crusoe like, the greater 
part of his dress being composed of the skin of 
the kangaroo, and the cap upon his head, though 
formed of lighter materials, being of his own 
manufacture ftom the inner bark of some of the 
trees which he had cut down. The next instant, 
however, Norries seemed suddenly to recognise 
him, and placing his gun under his arm again, 
came straight across the stream to meet him. 

“ Ah! Mr. Dudley! I am glad I have met 
you,” he said. “ I intended to come and find 
you out as soon as the weather was a little 
cooler; for that infernal villain, Brady, told me 

there was an Englishman who knew me, living* 

• 

on Mount Gambier, and I was sure it was you, 
from his description.” 

“ I told him to tell yon,” answered Dudley; 
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“ though I did not choose to give him my 
name—^not that I believe he would betray me 
or any one, for there is, I think, some good in 
the man; and I am much obliged to him for 
having remembered my message.” 

“ Betray you, he certainly would not,” an¬ 
swered Norries; “ for that was not one of his 
vices; and he punished it bitterly enough 
when he found it in others. You heard what 
he did after he left me ?” 

“I have heard nothing since I saw him,” 
answered Dudley. “ But you speak as if the 
man were dead.” 

“ Oh ! he is hanged by this time.” answered 
Norries. “ The day after he quitted my house, 
he stole a horse at Pringle sheep-run, and then 
rode straight on night and day, I believe, to 
take revenge upon a man as bad or worse than 
^mself^ who kept what they call a store. The 
fellow’s name was McSwe^ny; and* it seems 
he had given this man Brady up to justice. 
He was sitting quietly in his cabin, drink- 
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ing with an old man and a lad, about nine 
o’clock at night, when Brady presented him¬ 
self at the door. Pew words passed between 
them, for Brady’s salutation was oftly 
‘McSweeny, I want you.’ He had a pistol 
cocked in his hand, but McSweeny walked 
out doggedly, and asked, ‘ What do you want, 
Brady ?’—‘ I ^ve you five minutes to say your 
prayers,’ replied the ruffian.—‘I don’t want 
five, nor one,’ answered McSweeny. ‘ I’m not, 
given to prayers; and as Tve lived, I’ll die.’— 
There were no more words passed, but a shot 
was fired; and when they ran out from the 
house, they found McSweeny, with his brains 
blown out, and lying before his own door. The 
whole country was in arms after the murderer, 
and the last news I heard was, that he had 
been caught and sent to Hobart Town, where 
he has been hanged ere this time, as he both 
desired and deserved. But let us dismiss such 
a person from our thoughts, Mr. Dudley.* In 
intellectual being, as in mere animal existence,. 
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there are various classes and dignities, accord¬ 
ing as he is ranged in which, we value the 
individual. Who minds seeing a serpent 
swUlow a lizard, or a chameleon suck in a 
gnat? The existences which perish are so 
small, as not to be worth the counting; and 
this man’s being was even less, for all that was 
not contemptible, was noxious. I gave him 
food when he wanted it, and shelter. The 
, utmost extent to which his gratitude carried 
him was not to rob me when he went away. 
Let us talk of other things. You will, doubtless, 
soon return to your own country. I never shall.” 

The whole of his companion’s manner, tone, 
and language surprised Dudley not a little. 
There was an elevation in it, a sense of dignity 
which he might have concluded would have 
been totally extinguished by a criminal con- 
pction; but Dudley had not read the character 
of Norries quite aright. There are men, and 
he was one of them, who, taking to their heart 
some great principle, religious, moral, or poli- 
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tical, have their reward, their encouragement, 
and their consolation in following its dictates, 
and seeking by any means to attain the objects 
which it sets before them. They build a pyramid 
of thought, and its vastness sinks every other 
thing into vain insignificance. I have already 
shown the principles which Nonieshad adopted, 
and the objects that he sought; and let it not 
be supposed that because sometimes ho did 
seek those objects by means that his own heart 
condemned, he had any motives of personal 
ambition, any dreams of individual greatness 
in the future to gratify. Witli a mistake, not 
at all uncommon in politics as well as in reli¬ 
gion, he fancied that the end not only justified 
the means, but dignified it. Nay, more; he 
felt proud of every sacrifice which he made 
for the one great principle. The sacrifice of 
vtealth, of station, of profession, of friends^p’, 

ft 

of prejudices or opinions, of liberty, ay, of life 
itself were all in his eyes honourable, if in¬ 
curred in the pursuit of Ms grand object. To 
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be branded as a felon, to be sent forth from his 
native country as a convict, ay, to work as a 
slave, had it been required as a consequence of 
his assertion of his wild notions of liberty, 
would have only added to his personal dignity 
in his own eyes, and to the dignity of the cause 
for which he suffered. 

Dudley had never met with a political fanatic 
before; and though he soon learned to compre¬ 
hend his companion’s feelings, it at first strack 
him- as somewhat surprising to find his manner 
prouder, and his tone more elevated as a con¬ 
vict in a distant land, than they had appeared 
when free in his own country. In answer to 
his last words, however—words which puzzled 
him as much as the manner in which they were 
spoken, he replied, " There is no probability, 
Mr. Norries, of my ever retaming to my own 
land. Perhaps you are unaware, that for an of- 
fence in which I had no share, I was condemned 
to transportation for life. Indignant and dis¬ 
gusted, indeed, by the scene to which I was 
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transferred, the cruel tyranny on one part, and 
the wickedness and vice on the other, I con¬ 
trived to escape, -and made my way hither, 
concealed on board a whaler, and I must 
therefore request you to mention to nq one 
that you have seen me. I find, indeed, that 
of all punishments one of the most terrible is 
solitude; and I was on my way to visit you, 
even for a day’s relief, when I met you here.— 
But there is no chance whatsoever of my even 
attempting to revisit England.” 

Norries smiled. “ Magna est «'eritas, et pre- 
valebit,” he replied. “ You are innocent, and 
you will be proved innocent. I was guilty, as 
far as bad laws can make men guilty who strive 
against oppression. I denied not the splendid 
crime they imputed to me, and here I stand, 
glorj’ing in it. Here I will remain, too, for 
ever, seeing new nations rise up around ilie,, 
and trying to give such a direction to their 
energies while yet in infancy, that in their 
manhood they shall root out the very name of 
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oppression from their land, aqd every man be 
free, and virtuous in his freedom. I thought it 
no shame, indeed, as the patriarch Joseph by 
his wisdom won favour with those to whom he 
was sold in bondage, to render myself useful 
to my taskmasters, and thus to get my hand 
withdrawn from t^e bonds I could not break; 
but with England I have done for ever. Twice 
have I struggled for her freedom, twice have 
those who should have supported me fled at 
the first note of danger. I will see what a new 
I’ace will do. 'But as you are so far on your 
way to my dwelling, Mr. Dudley, either come 
on wit^ me, or I will go back with you.—But 
no; it were better you should come on, for I 
have much to talk to you about, and something 
to give you,—Do you not remember I promised 
you some papers? They are lodged in safe 

c 

hahds, and you shall have them yet» The two 
most important I have with me here.” 

“ How did you contrive to preserve them ?” 
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asked Dudley. “ Me they stripped of every¬ 
thing.” 

“ There were ways and means,” replied 
Norries. “ Sometimes in the sole of my shoe, 
sometimes in the lining of my coat, they were 
concealed, but at all events they are safe, and 
shall be yours. The others %re left at Clive’s 
house, and will be given to you on your return.” 

“ Do not, do not, Mr. Norries,” replied 
Dudley, “try to nourish hopes in me which 
may—nay, which must—^be disappointed. All 
that could be done to save me from disgrace 
and infliction was done at my trial., Every 
evidence that could be brought forward was 
adduced in my favour, and nothing that poor 
Edgar Adelon could do was left undone. My 
counsel, too, were the first in the land, and I 
am bound to admits as one educated in the 
study of the law, that setting aside all consiaer- 
ation of my character and sentiments, of which 
neither judge nor jury could know much, there 
was sufficient to convict me.” 

VOL. HI. c 
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. “And yet you were innocent,” answered 
Norries; “ that should show you, Mr. Dudley, 
what sort of things laws are. Edgar Adelon 
did all that he could, indeed; and I helped him 
to the best of my power, though I was unable 
to move from the wounds I had received. But 
all that good, kind youth’s efforts were in vain, 
and would have been fruitless even if he had 
succeeded in finding the men he sought. I 
spoke with them afterwards, and neither of them 
ever saw you on that fatal night, so that they 
could prove nothing. All his labour served 
but two ends—to bring me hither,—for it was 
through his inquiries for me that others were 
led to the place of my retreat; and secondly, 
to open his own eyes to the true character of 
the viper who has poisoned your existence— 
he thinks, for ever.” 

‘ “ Whom do you mean ? ” asked Dudley, 
eagerly; “ 1 know no one who failed to do any¬ 
thing that was possible to serve me. Sir Arthur 
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Adelon, it is traCj was absent for a strange 
length of time; but still, all that he did—pro¬ 
bably all that he could do—was kind and gene¬ 
rous. Do you mean him ?” 

“ No'!” answered Norries, somewhat stemty, 
“ I do not. He was botmd in chains of fear; 
and in the end he would have jrisked something 
perhaps; but it was then too late. No ; T mean 
the man who contrived the whole accusation, 
who gave it probability, who removed the proofs 
of innocence, who quietly, and calmly, and de¬ 
liberately, drew toils around you from which 
you could not escape, and then left the dogs of 
the law to worry you at their pleasure.” 

“ This is very strange !” exclaimed Dudley; 
“I have had no suspicion of such practices. 
Do you mean to say I have been made the 
victim of a conspiracy ?” 

“ No,” replied Norries, “ for a conspiracy irf- 
plies many acting for an end of which they are 
conscious. Here there was but one, guiding 
c 2 
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Others who were unconscious of the end for 
which he strove. Sir Arthur Adelon, himself, 
W’ES but one of the tools.” 

“ Can you mean Filmer ?” asked Dudley. 

“ Ay, even so,” answered Norries; “ but 
come on to my house, and I will tell you all 
aboutit; for not being taken till the assizes were 
over, I was long in prison, and there I learned 
many facts which, skilfully put together, de¬ 
veloped the whole scheme.” 

‘‘ Had we not better rest here till the heat of 
the day is passed ?” asked Dudley. “ We have 
fresh water here; and I have a few biscuits. 
We can get fish out of the river, too, and broil 
them speedily.” 

Norries smiled. “ How soon,” he said, “ man 
habituates himself to circumstances. What 
would you have said t§ such- fare two years 
ago, Mr. Dudley ? Hard biscuit, coarse bream, 
and cold water ! But I can treat you better, 
and can show your a r<md which, sheltered 
by tall trees, never feels the sun except for 
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about half a mile, and which, open to the sea, 
catches every breeze that blows, There is 
a little lake, too, on the way, and I have got 
a canoe upon the lake, in which we can skim 
easily across, saving many miles of toil. Let us 
bring these birds with us; they vrill add to our 
evening meal, for their flesh is as good as their 
plumage is beautifuland taking up the ducks 
by the feet, he walked on up the stream, with 
Dudley following, buried in meditation upon 
all he had lately heard. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Thebe was a ball at the Govemment House at 
Hobart Town, and although, perhaps, had any 
one possessed the wishing carpet of the Eastern 
Prince, and sailed, in the twinkling of an eye, 
from Paris or St. James’s, to the shores of Van 
Dieman’s Land, they might have seen in the 
assembly, dresses which were at least twelve 
months behind the fashion, and hair dressed 
after an exploded mode, yet it w^s, neverthe¬ 
less, a very gajr and interesting sight, and 
people seemed to be enjoying themselves as 
much as if the saloons had been those of a 
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king’s palace, and .everybody present had been 
lords and ladies. A great deal of taste had 
been shown in the decorations; the company 
comprised the elite of the inhabitots; and 
although, as is usual in a colony—I might almpst 
say invariable—the government oflScers and 
the government officers’ wives were not with- 
out envy, hatred, malice, and all unchari¬ 
tableness towards each other, yet the carping 
and censorious spirit which would have full in¬ 
dulgence a few hours after, was restrained for 
the time, and nothing could be more civil and 
courteous than Mrs. So-and-so was to Mrs. 
So-and-so, or the Attorney General to the 
Colonial Treasurer. 

There was a great number of young and 
very pret^ women present, looking like the 
fairest blossoms amongst the wilderness of 
dowering shrubs with which the rooms wgreT 
decorated; but it might be observed that many 
of the youngest and the prettiest turned their 
eyes from to time to one spot in the room more 
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frequently than they did to, any other. That 
spot, it is true, was not very far distant from 
the position assumed by the'Governor himself; 
but yet it is probable it was not at the Governor 
they were looking, for he was a grave, elderly 
gentleman, of no great attractions, and about 
two yards from him there stood a young gentle- 
man of much more captivating appearance. 
He seemed to be hardly one-and-twenty years 
of age, slight in form, but very handsome 
in features, with the light hair waving in 
beautiful glossy curls round his brow, and a 
good deal of whisker also strongly curled upon 
his cheeks. He was dressed in the height of 
the English fashion at the time; and certainly 
no person on all the'earth, not even a Parisian 
lady, is dressed so well and with such good taste 
as a high-bred English gentleman. The plain 
black coat fitting to perfection, ^t light and per¬ 
fectly easy, the snowy white waistcoat, the shirt, 
of extraordinary fineness, as pure as driven 
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snow, the plain wristband turned back over 
the cuff, the beautifully-made gloves and boots, 
and withal that air of ease and grace which, if 
not a part of the dress, except metaphorically, 
gives value to the whole, at once distinguished 
that young man from all the rest, and pointed 
him out as one of the marked in the capital of 
nations. There was also something in the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, as well as in 
his general air, which was calculated to attract 
attention. There was a quick, bright, remark¬ 
ing glance of his eye, as it fixed upon the 
door by which visitors entered, that might 
speak a keen and intelligent spirft, if not some 
eager and anxious object at the moment; and 
the slight bend between the eye-brows on the 
fair broad brow, as well as the firm setting to¬ 
gether of the teeth and beautifully chiselled 
lips, seemed to imply to the one or two physk)-' 
gnomists in the room, a character of rapid de¬ 
cision and determined perseverance. Had it 
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Hot been for that expression, with features so 
hne, and a skin so fair and delicate, the face 
would have been almost too feminine. 

To this young stranger,—^forhe was quite new 
fo the colony,—the Governor from time to time 
introduced some of the most distinguished of 
his guests; and he spoke to them gravely, 
but courteously, with a sort of dashing and 
fanciful wit, which seemed so natural and easy 
to him as not even to produce a smile on his 
own lip at that which called a laugh &om others. 
In fact, it was but the expression of the thoughts 
which whatever was said to him aroused, done 
without effort and without object. 

At length another gentleman entered the 
room, dressed much in the same style as him> 
self, and bearing with him the same air of 
gentlemanly ease. He advanced straight to 
^ the Governor, shook hands with him as an old 
friend, and was then turning away,—^for it 
seemed, from some after conversation, that 
they had had a long conference in the morning. 
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—but the representative of the crown stopped 

the new comer, saying, “ Captain M-I 

must introduce you to a young fhend who 
arrived in the Cambria yesterday. He is 
travelling for pleasure and information, he tells 
me; and though the amount to be derived here 
is, I believe, not very great, and this is somewhat 
a strange place to seek it in, yet I am anxious 
that any we can afford should be given to 
him, and I know none so able to give it as 
yourself. Mr. Adelon, allow me to inbroduce 

my friend Captain M-whose objects in 

visitipg this and the neighbouring colonies are 
somewhat like to your own, only he has the 
advantage of having been some months before 
you.” 

Edgar Adelon held out his hand to his new 
acquaintance, saying, “ 1 have had the pleasure 
of hearing much of you. Captain M-. Some * 

• 

of the gendemen whom we took up at the Cape, 
and especially the surgeon, were well ao* 
quainted with your labours of benevolence. I 
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trust you will grant me the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

Captain M-had been gazing at him with 

a look of much interest, but perhaps a little 
too attentively to be quite courteous. He re¬ 
plied, however, “ Anything I can do to sene 
or to assist you I shall be most happy to per¬ 
form. I have heard of your family, I ima¬ 
gine. You are Mr. Adelon, of Brandon, I 
believe ?” 

“ My father has lived at Brandon for some 
years,” replied Edgar, “ but it belongs to my 
cousin, to whom he is guardian. Our own 
place is Overbridge, in Yorkshire.” ' 

“ Is your father at Brandon now ?” inquired 
Captain M-. 

No,” replied Edgar; “ he is a great way 
off. My cousin’s health required change of 
" air, and he has been wandering'with her far 
and wide. The last letter I had from them 
was dated Jerusalem.” 

“Then I suppose you did not accompany 
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them ?” said the Governor; “ yet I should have 
thought, Mr. Adelon, much more, both of plea¬ 
sure and information, might have been derived 
from such a tour as that which they took, than 
from a long, dull voyage to Van Dieman’s 
Land.” 

“ Some people prefer soda-water, some 
champagne,” answered Edgar, with a smile. 
“ Business to me of deep interest kept me in 
England at the period of their departure; some 
accidental circumstances pointed my inclina¬ 
tion this way, and in three days after 1 had 
formed my resolution 1 was upon the water. 
The voyage was dull enough, I will admit; but 
I hope, sir, that T have now cracked the nut 
and come to the kernel.” 

“ I think that your father’s name is Edgar,” 

said Captain M-, returning to his questions, 

not without an object—“ Mr. Edgar Adelon, 
if I mistake not ?” 

“ No,” replied the young gentleman, “ that 
is my misfortune and his fault His name is 
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Sir Artliar Adelon, but he had me christened 
Edgar, I am sorry to say.” 

“ I do not see why you should be Sony,” re¬ 
joined the Governor; “ it is a good and well¬ 
sounding name enough.” 

" There are some people, my dear Sir 
Georgej” answered Edgar, “ who are deeply 
read in history, and who naturally confound 
me with Edgar Atheling, giving me an his- 
toripal value which I do not yet possess. It is 
true the worthy gentleman they take me for 
has been dead hard upon a thousand years; 
but people’s wits now move by railroad as 
well as their bodies, and they have not time to 
stop for such trifles as that. A thousand years 
are nothing to tliem; and a lady the other day 
entered with me at large into that part of my 
family history, evidently thinking that if I was 
nbt actually the man himself, he inust at least 
have been my uncle. I very humbly begged 
pardon for correcting her, but assured her that 
the relationship was not near so close as she 
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thought. She said it was all the same so there 
was a relationship, and upon that score I re¬ 
ferred her to my father, who believes it, though 
I do not.” 

At that moment there came another call 
upon the Governor’s attention, and Captain 

M- and Edgar were left^ standing alone 

together. “ I am a&aid, Mr. Adelon,” said the 
former, “ you have thought my questions very 
impertinent, but I had a motive.” 

“ All men have, I believe,” answered Edgar; 

“ and it is as likely. Captain M-, that you 

have thought my answers impertinent likewise. 
But I, too, had a motive, which, perhaps, when 
we know each other better, I may trouble you 
with. I have been somewhat vexed, too, and 
disappointed, since I came here, and do not 
altogether wish the Governor, though an ex¬ 
cellent man, I believe, to see into my^ feelings 
or my views.” 

“ Disappointed already!” said Captam 
M-; “ that is very soon.” 
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“True,” answered Edgar; “but. still it is 
so. Disappointed, not baffled, for my motive 
in coming was t6o strong to suffer me easily to 
give up the pursuit of my object. You see I 
am &ank with you.” 

' “ And I will be frank with you, Mr. Adelon,” 

said Captain -, in a low voice. “ The 

fact is, t have a letter for you, and I wished to 
be certain that you were the person to whom 
it ii^ addressed.” 

“ For me !” exclaimed Edgar, eagerly. 
“ Who is it from ?” 

“ I must give you a strange answer,” replied 

Captain M-. “ It is from The nameless 

fisherman by the nameless lake.” 

“That is no information,” replied Edgar. 
“ Have you got it here ?—Could we not go 
into another room ?” 

• “ I have it here in Hobart Town,” replied 

Captain M-; “ but 1 certainly did not bring 

it to the Govenunent House with me. You 
must have a little patience, my dear sir. I 
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will bring the letter to you to-morrow; and to 
tell you thWtruth, having found you so unex¬ 
pectedly, I must' take a little time to consider 
of my pwn conduct, for there are droumstances 
connected with that letter which may be diffi-^ 
cult to deal with.” 

“ Of course, if the letter is addressed to 
me, it must be given to me,” replied Edgar, 
almost sharply. 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Captain M——•; 
“but, perhaps, I may not feel myself justi¬ 
fied in affording you any farther information 
than the letter itself contains.” 

“ I dare say that will be sufficient,” answered 
Edgar, with a better satisfied air; “but, at all 

events. Captain M-, I think, ^if that letter 

be what I suspect, I can show you reasons 
for giving me every information in your power, 
sufficient to satisfy folly a man of your cha-, 
racter.” 

“We shall see,” answered Captain M-*-; 

“ and in the meantime, as 1 have said, I will 

VOL. III. D 
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thint over the circumstances. At what hour 
shall I call upon yon to-morrow 

“ At any hour you like,” answered Edgar. 
“ The sooner the better, indeed. Wj^ you 
say six in the morning ?” 

“ Bather early,” replied Captain M-; 

“ but so be it. They are going to begin dano- 
< 

ing, I see. Is that one of your amusements ?” 

“ Not to-night,” answered Edgar; and then 
after a pause, he added, in a low, meditative 
tone, The nameless iishenuan of the name¬ 
less lake! Was he a tall, exceedingly hand¬ 
some man—a gentleman In every word, and 
look, and movement, with the most scrupulous 
taste in his dress ?” 

He was interrupted by a smile, faint, and 

almost sad, which came upon Captain M-’s 

lip. “ He is certainly tall,” readied the 
young officer, “ and evidently highly edu¬ 
cated. Doubtless he has been very handsome, 
too, but when I saw him, he was exceedingly 
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emaciated, n>de, and hollow-eyed •, and as for 
his dress, ft was not as neat and precise as 
you mention. It was partly the dress of a 
convi| ~ partly that of a savage, and his beard 
was of a month’s growth at least.” 

“ I had forgotten,” said Edgar, vehemently, 
putting his hand before his eyes—“ I had for- 
gotten how he has been trampled on, and 
injured, and oppressed, and what changes 
such injury and oppression may work, even in 
the innocent, the generous, and the noble.” 

The suddenness of his gesture, and the 
w.annth with which he spoke, called several 
eyes upon him; and the next instant he turned 
sharply away, and entered a lesser room on 

the governor’s left. Captain M-followed 

him, beginning to understand and appreciate 
his character. As but few people had yet 
arrived, the room was vacant, and sitting dowiv 
at a card-table together, they entered into a 
long and earnest conversation, carried on in 
D 2 
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low tones, for nearly an hour; and then, some 
other persons entering, they returned to the 
ball-room with feces apparently more cheerful 
than when they had left it. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The least perceptible gleam of grey light was 
shining in the eastern sky; the stars were 
twinkling clear and large, with hardly dimin¬ 
ished brightness, when, from the door of a 
house, in the midst of wild woods and beauti¬ 
ful savannahs, came forth two men, and took 
their way across a patch of half-cultivated land 
before the door. The dwelling itself was an 
odd-looking construction, but not altogether 
unpleasant to the eye. The principal building 

was a long range on the ground floor, con- 

• 

structed of masses of very white stone, neatljr 
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hewn and joined together, while above, what 
seemed a single room, with two windows 
unglazed, towered above the rest, with a flat 
roo£ All the way along the front ran little 
balcony, supported by rough trunks of trees, 
and decorated with the wild vine ; while, along 
the edges of the^ walks, which had been care¬ 
fully laid out through the cultivated patch 1 
have spoken of, were little treUises of lath rnd 
twig, partially covered with an immense variety 
of climbing plants. The whole had an air of 
comfort, and neatness, and security, as it were, 
which spread, like an emanation of the social 
i^irit, into the scene around, and took from it 
friat appearaaoe of desolation whuh Dudley 
felt so mnch in his own wilder, though more 
beairti&il, hahitatum. 

For about five miles, Norries walked on by 
&e side of his guest of the preceding u^t; 
and then they oaine to the edge cf a low 
melandioly lake, in the midst of the thiokest 
{MOrtofthe aoruh, as the low wooda are called, in 
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which the dark blue hues of a heavy dawning 
sky were reflected, varied with lines of light, 
as the rising sun caught upon the edges of die 
duU clouds. Three large snowy white birds 
were hovering over the surface of the gloomy 
waters; and dirough a brake in the woods 
beyond, a dull orange hue marked the horizon 
where the day was appearing. 

The canoe was found where they had left it 
on the preceding evening; and as they got into 
the ftail bark, Norries remarked, " It will save 
you fifteen miles of heavy march, for &e tarn 
is very narrow here; but on foot you would 
have to take the whole way round, which makes 
the distance well nigh sixty miles, to the foot 
of Mount Grambier frcpa my house. I have 
never been fihere myself, but so the scoundrel 
Brady told me.” 

“ Not BO ftur, I think,” replied Du dley; " 1^ * 
1 trust, Mr. Norries, you will come up to my 
londy dwelling ere long; for'sad and desidate 
as a reddenoe there was before, it will be even 
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more so now. My own fate was a dark 
shadow, but I still had confidence in human 
natare. 1 thought it capable of crimes, un¬ 
doubtedly, committed under strong temptation 
or sudden passions; but the black page in 
man’s character which you have opened to me, 
has made me*feel sadder than ever. It is 
another confidence gone, Mr. Norries, and that 
is always painful.” 

“ We grow grave as we grow old,” answered 
Norries, paddling his canoe with no mean 
skill, “ Jiecause we lose the delusions which fill 
youth with smiles; but do we not grow wiser 
too, sir? Nevertheless, do not let the dis¬ 
covery of some things in the world, which you 
did hot know, induce ;^u to j'idge too harshly 
because you had b^ore judged too leniently. 
It is in the just appreeialion of men and things' 
that lies tine wisdom, which gives no merriment 
but mu<^ tranqnillily. I have ieamed some 
hard lessons lately, Mr. sPudi^, as well as 
yourself; but they have net mikade me misan- 
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thropical. I have found that there are worse 
men in the world, feebler men in the world— 
deeper crime, and deeper folly, than I thought; 
but, at the same time, I have found., devotion 
more high and pure, honesty more incor¬ 
ruptible, and wisdom, in simplicity, more beau¬ 
tiful than even my enthusiasni had ever figured. 
It is as wrong to undein^alue as to overvalue men, 
to hope too little from them as to expect too 
much; but, for you, brighter days undout>tedly 
will come, and with them .hopes end enthu¬ 
siasms, which revive, like flowers refreshed by 
dew, as soon as the sun of success arises. 1 
am too old for such things, but I hope I have 
found peace.” 

“ I trust that it may be so m your case,” re¬ 
plied Dudley; “ but I will indulge no hopes 
my own. They have branded me with the name 
of felon ; can they ever wipe out that stain i ' 
They have severed ties which can hardly be 
knit again. Even now, I know not the extent 
of the evil; and from my experience of life, I 
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am inclined to believe that homan hope, even 
in despair, so much outstrips probability, that 
when ills of any kind are to be suffered and 
endured, they are sure to be much greater than 
foresight reckoned upon.” 

It is a heavy view of life, indeed,” answered 
Nonries; “ but yet I hope you will find your¬ 
self mistaken. No one can tell, however; and 
as I have been deluded myself by others, I will 
take no share in deluding.” 

At this poin^ the conversation dropped for 
the time, and was not resumed again till they 
were nearing that shore of the lake which was 
next to Mount Gambier. There Norries left 
his guest upon the bank, adding a fsw more 
cautions and instructions in regard to the pro¬ 
ductions, climate, imd inhabitants of New 
Holland; and wiidiing him heartily good bye, 
'tutned his canoe, and rowed, or xifther pad- 
died, towards the odmr side of fihe lake. 

walked on, widi his gnn nnder hia 
ann, while the prions iigjkt of Ihe'iisnig sun 
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spread broad over the whole scene. The mom* 
air was fresh, and he felt invigorated by re¬ 
pose and society; but still his mind was sadly 
depressed, and his eyes were more frequently 
bent upon, the ground than raised to the woody 
scene around him, or to die glorious sky above. 
At length, however, about fpur hours before 
noon, he paused for a moment in ihe midst of 
a wide savannah, surrounded on every side by 
magnificent trees, to gaze at the park-like ap¬ 
pearance of die landscape, which had reminded 
him strongly, as had been the case with Brady, 
of some of the most beautiful parts of his na¬ 
tive land. The memories that it called up were 
sweet, but a well of bitterness sprang op in die 
past, turning the whole cop of life to gall. 

As he looked around, with a slow and eoa- 
templadve gaze, he fenoied he saw a dim, 
shadowy figure, creeping qniedy along amongst * 
the tall bolls of die trees on the edge the wfrle 
meadow. If Ms eyes did not deceive huak, it 
was the form of a taU man, stealing dntoui^ die 
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second or third row of cedars, which were there 
very thick; but though he watched intently, he 
could not catch another glance of it, and he 
could only guess that it was one of the natives, 
who, on seeing a white man, had plunged into 
the deeper parts of the scrub, or had hidden 
himself behind some tree or bush. He knew 
that the aborigines were fierce and cunning, 
especially the Milmendura, who were said tu 
frequent that neighbourhood; but he was ’well 
armed, and did not feel much apprehension, 
for he had heard that the greater part of the 
tribe were down at the Coorong, a great salt 
inlet of the sea, many miles distant, or at the 
lakes in the same neighbourhood. With one 
or two, he thought, if he should meet them, he 
could cope easily, at least on open ground; 
and he coi^sequently walked on without any 
' appearance of suspicion, though he kept his 
■eyes upon the smmb, as if looking for game. 
The cedars were succeeded by a large patdi of 
tall Btringy-bark trees, having no bmshwood 
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beneath them; and there he twice more caught a 
sight of the dim figure, flitting along, almost step 
by step, as he advanced, and then sheltering 
itself behind one of the large trunks. He had 
now no doubt that it was that of a man watch¬ 
ing him, which certainly was not. altogether 
pleasant, especially as the dark colour of the 
native’s sMn so much resembled, in the shade, 
the objects amongst which he was moving, that 
it was with rery great difficulty he was dis¬ 
tinguished at all. 

When Dudley arrived at the spot where the 
savannah ended, he chose a passage through a 
more open part of the belt of woodland which 
separated it from a still larger extent of 
grazing ground, and kept a keen watch upon 
his right, that he might not be attacked unpre¬ 
pared. He saw nothing, and heard nothing, 
however, for five or six hundred yards, till |ie* 
was just issuii^ forih again into the meadows 
beyond, and had his eye upon the top of 
Mount G-ambier, seen over the wavy outline of 
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Ilw Mitib; but then a ciy was beard, more like 
the sadden yelp of a dog when hurt, than any 
sound produced by a human throat, and some- 
tlung came whizzing throng the trees towards 
him. The natural impulse was to jump aside 
at once; but before he could do it, a long and 
apparently heavy spear descended within two 
yards of him, burying its sharp point deep in 
the ground, and quivering as it stood nearly 
erect, like a young tree newly planted. 

Dudley instantly cocked both barrels of his 
gun, and looked towards the spot whence the 
missile came. But nothing was to be seen 
except the trunks of the trees, with 'here and 
there a little patch of underwood. No moving 
thing was within sight, but the branches gently 
agitated by the fresh morning air. Pulling the 
spear out of the ground, the wanderer carried 
<^iit away with him as well as his gun, and walk* 
ing quickly on, got as fast as possible into the 
^en ground again, which now lay before him, 
Bubroken for ^ extent of nearly three miles. 
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A wood of tall trees was prolonged upon Us 
right; and on his left was a piece of uneven 
bushy land, between the meadow and a sterile 
tract stretching to the sea-shore; but between the 
two covers, the space of open meadow, ground, 
with nothing but a solitary tree starting up here 
and there, varied in breadth from a mile to a 
mile and a half, so that, by beeping a middle 
course, he was out of reach of spear or arrow 
sent from beneath the trees. He walked on, 
then, quietly looking around Mm, indeed, from 
time to time, but displaying no sign of fear or 
haste j and more than once he thought he 
caught sight of a native in the wood, who did 
not venture to come out into the open meadow. 

By the time he had walked to within five or 
six hundred yards of the end of the savannah^ 
the sun had gained great power, and the length 
of the shadows had diminished considerably. 
Before him lay some miles of country, neithm 
exactly wood nor exactly pasture, but undu¬ 
lating, and bridcen with a nnmtber of soattmet 
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trees, and large clumps of mimosas and cedars, 
together with thickets of various kinds of 
shrubs, and juniper bushes, rising to an un- 
usu^ height. That there was one enemy at 
least near, Dudley had already proof sufficient; 
and the tract through which he had to pass 
before he Could reach his mountain dwelling- 
place was undoubtedly well fitted for the attack 
of a subtle assailant. There were a thousand 
places, as he well knew—for he was now enter¬ 
ing a country which he had frequently ex¬ 
plored—whence a concealed enemy might hurl 
one of the tremendous spears of the country, 
without exposing himself, even in the least 
degree. After short consideration, Dudley 
resolved to seek a resting-place at a little 
rising knoll in the savannah, shaded by two 
or three mimosas, and at the distance of fully 
^three hundred yards from the woo'd, hoping 
that, if the savage who had been watching 
him were alone, he would get tired of waiting 
for an opportunity, and lefve him to pursue his 
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journey without farther molestation. He seated 
himself, then, laying down his gun and the 
spear beside him, but not removing the axe 
from his belt, as it was there readier to his 
hand; and, taking out some provisions from his 
wallet, he began his fingal meal, still keeping 
a wary eye upon the country round. He had 
just finished the portion of food which he al¬ 
lowed himself, and had drunk half the water 
contained in his gourd, when he thought he per¬ 
ceived a curious undulatory movement in the 
long diy grass, aIPno great distance. The wind 
had fallen away, so that it could not be produced 
by that cause; and he felt sure that a snake, 
let its size be what it might, would have crept 
on its way without such evident signs of its 
progress. Turning his eye a little to the left, 
he saw the long grass agitated in a similar 
manner; and starting up at once, he cocked, 
his gun again, and pointed it at one of tlie 
spots where the motion was apparent. The 
act of rising gave him a better view; and 
VOL. III. E 
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lie now distinctly saw several dark objects mov¬ 
ing towards him, whenever the grass was thrown 
aside a little as they admnced. He hesitated 
an instant, unwilling to sacrifice human life; 
but knowing that his own must depend upon 
decision—for both the spear which had been 
hurled at him, and the insidious method of 
approach now adopted, showed that, if they 
were men who were creeping up, they must be 
eneuiies—he took his resolution, and, aiming 
well, fired at the object which had first caught 
his eye. 

In an instant, with a wild yell, rose up six or 
seven tall and frightful savages, with long curly 
hair, bedaubed with grease and ochro. One, 
the moment he had reached his feet, fell back 
again amidst the grass; but the others, poising 
their spears lightly for an instant, discharged 
.them all at once at Dudley with *an aim fear- 
ftiUy accurate. The exceedingly brief pause 
they had made, however, to direct their mis-. 
tiles, gave him time enough to Jump behind the 
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nearest mimosa. Three spears passed on one 
side, one on the other, and two struck the tree, 
and tore off a large portion of the bark. The 
wanderer had but short time for consideration; 
for after having cast their spears, the savages 
rushed on with clubs, and other weapons of 
their own construction, shouting and screaming 
wildly. Snatching up the spear, of which he 
had possessed himself, Dudley set his back 
against the tree, aiming the second barrel of 
his gun at a tall, powerful man, who was the 
foremost, and seemed to be the commander of 
die party. His situation was desperate, in¬ 
deed, but he determined to sell his life dearly. 
His gun made him certain of one of the enemy; 
and he calculated that, what between the spear 
he held and his hatchet, he might bring down 
two more; but three still uninjured would re¬ 
main, even when tliis was accomplished; andj 
unable to throw the javelin with their force 
and precision, as soon as his gun was dis¬ 
charged, each savage had an advantage over 
E 2 
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him, which must in the end overpower resist¬ 
ance. The leader of tlje natives, however, 
seeing the barrel of the fowling-piece directed 
towards himself, and probably fully aware of 
its fatal effects, both from what he had seen 
that day, and previous knowledge, halted sud¬ 
denly, and then spoke a few words to his com¬ 
panions in their own tongue. The effect was 
instantaneous; the men separated at once, and 
running round the clump of trees, with the se¬ 
cond spear, which each canied, poised in their 
hands, prepared once more to attack from a 
distance, and from every quarter, so that some 
one weapon was sure to take effect. 

Seeing that he must die, Dudley, still aiming 
at the chief, was dropping his finger on the 
trigger, when, to his surprise, the man fell back 
upon the ground with a loud shriek^ and Dudley 
might have been tempted to imagine that it 
was a feint to prevent him from filing, had he 
not at the same instfm't heard the sharp report 
of a gun, succeeded instantly by another, while. 
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at the same moment, a second of the savages 
sprang high up into the air, dropping his lance 
with a fearful yell. A loud cheer from the side 
of the low bushes followed instantly; and the 
assailants, finding themselves assailed by arms 
and numbers superior to their own, fled as fast 
as they could go, one of thegn throwing his 
spear in haste at Dudley before he went, but 
only grazing his shoulder slightly, in conse¬ 
quence of a hurried and ill-directed aim. 

Thanking God for his preservation, Dudley 
turned towards the spot from whence the 
cheer he had heard proceeded, and beheld a 
party of five or six men advancing from the 
scrub. One was on foot, but all the rest were 
mounted; and Dudley, to his surprise, re¬ 
cognised in the pedestrian the vigorous form 
of Norries, whom he had thought full twenty 
miles away. The young wanderer advanced 
at once from under the mimosas to meet 
his deliverers; but as he • came nearer, the 
aspect of one of the horsemen seemed fruni- 
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liar to his sight Associations sweet and 
happy rose up, wHch he had not suffered to 
vi^ him for years. Hopes undefined and 
vague, but bright and glorious, swam before his 
eyes, and with a beating heart and giddy brain, 
Dudley stopped, unable to take another step 
in advance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


At the same moment that Dudley, with his 
whole thoughts and feelings oast into conlu* 
siun, halted suddenly in his advance, the 
h<»seman who was coming forward on the 
right hand of Norries drew his rein tight, and 
sprang to the. ground. A few words passed 
between him and his companion, accompanied 
by quick and eager gesticuhttions, and then he 
darted forward and clasped Dudley’s hand in 
his own. • 

“ Dudley!” ** Edgar!” w«re the only words 
that wore uttered by either for several moments, 
for dverpowering emotion in the bosom of each 
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forbade all farther utterance. The coming up 
of Nonies was a relief to both, although there 
were several strangers in the party who ac¬ 
companied him, and in one of them Dudley 
thought lie recognised an officer of the govern¬ 
ment whom he had seen at Hobart Town. 

“ Did I not tell you, Mr. Dudley,” said Nor- 
lics, in his abnipt way, “ that, notwithstanding 
all the wickedness and the crime which this 
world contains, all the folly, the feebleness, and 
the selfishness which are to be found in every 
class of life, there is still devotion more high 
and pure, honesty more incorruptible, and 
wisdom more beautffid, than e^'en the enthu¬ 
siasm of inexperience can picture to the mind 
of youth ?” 

“ You did, indedi,” answered Dudley, with a 
bewildered look; ^‘but I do not comprehend all 
this. In Heaven’s name, Edgar, how came you 
hither ?—^What brought you to this place?” ' 

“To »ee you, Dudley,” answered Edgar, 
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wringing his hand again; “ to bring you good 
tidings, to comfort, to- ” 

“ Well, well,” cried Norries, interrupting 
him, “ we will talk that all over by and "bye. 
Don’t you see that Mr. Dudley is a good deal 
discomposed by all this ? He is very glad to 
meet with an old Mend Mm England, and 
that is enough to shake a man’s heart who has 
not known what gladness is for many a long 
month. Besides, he has had to defend his life 
against a whole herd of these savages. My 
gun served you well there, Mr. Dudley, and 
two of the balls you gave me last night for my 
own defence have been turned to youi's. But 
let us come up to the scene of action, and see 
what the results are, I brought two of the 
men dovim, I think.” 

“And I one,” answered Dudley; “ but one of 
them was only wounded, and 1 believe got away 
with the rest. Those spears of theirs are Mght- 
iiil things and I had five or six of them thrown 
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forbade all farther utterance. The coming up 
of Norries was a relief to both, although there 
were several strangers in the party who ac- 
eompanied him, and in one of them Dudley 
thought ho recognised an officer of the govem- 
inent whom he had seen at Hobart Town. 

“ Did I not tell you, Mr. Dudley,” said Nor¬ 
ries, in his abmpt way, “ that, notwithstanding 
all the wickedness and the crime which this 
world contains, all tlie folly, the feebleness, and 
the selfishness which are to be found in every 
class of life, tliere is still devotion more high 
and pure, honesty more incorruptible, and 
wisdom more beautiffil, than even the enthu¬ 
siasm of inexperience can picture to the mind 
of youth ?” 

^ You did, indeed,” answered Dudley, wi^ a 
bewildered look; “but I do not comprehend all 
this. In Heaven's name, Edgar, how came you 
hUher f —Whid brou{^t you to this ^aoe ?” 

**To see you, Dudley,” answered Edgar, 
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wringing his hand again; “ to bring you good 

tidings, to comfort, to- ” 

“ Well, weU,” cried Norries, interrupting 
him, “ we will talk that all over by and bye. 
Don’t you see that Mr. Dudley is a good deal 
discomposed by all this I He is very glad to 
meet with an old fiiend from England, and 

that is enough to shake a man’s heart who has 

• 

not known what gladness is for many a long 
month. Besides, he has had to defend his life 
against a whole herd of these savages. My 
gun served yon well there, Mr. Dudley, and 
two of the balls you gave me last night for my 
own defence have been turned to yours. But 
let us come up to the scene of aotion, and see 
what the results are, I brought two of the 
men down, I think.” 

** And 1 one,” answered Dudley; but one o£, 
them was only wounded, and Ibelieve got aw»y ‘ 
with the rest Those spears oi theixs meefrigM' 
M things; and 1 had five ox ux (ddiemdwown 
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at ae at onoe. The tree aheltered ue that 
time, but I could not have escaped them agtun 
in the saaae maaner, and must have died here, 
had it not been fur what I must oaU your mar- 
velkras airiral at the very moment when my 
fate was in the balanoe.” 

“ It was not imarvelloiis at ah,” answered 
SicMcrks. " The £s(ct k, as soon as I had got 
to the other side of the lake, after leaving you 
this moiningy 1 found Mr. Adelon and these 
other gentlemen eoming down from my hafiwe, 
where &ey had bemi to seek me for informa- 
taoB and guidance; and paddling bade agai%. 
while they rode round, we followed very close 
upon your heels. We saw soaw of dhe nahves 
raoriag about, and suspected diat they were 
watching our8elvea,Vthidh only aiade as Iniijy 
oar pme, aodfoBow.the under thakrw 
'ssndi between the paatarw and the dwea;. 
H a a ri ng th ese tdaA dags yelping, and the iep«t 
■ot n ge% an vs em 4|mie enw tj^sh^eoasa Xam> 
peen was in trouble, atgid so we scrambled 
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through the bushes as fast as we could go, and 
got in sight of our fidends widi the spears just 
at the light moment You must have walked 
very slow, or halted somewhere, for you had a 
full hour’s start of us.” 

‘‘ I did walk slow,” answered Dudley, ^and 
I also sat down to rest under the trees, in hopes 
that the savages, having no cover to hide them, 
and being a&aid, I believe, of a gun, would 
firee me from their unpleasant company, and 
leave me to pursue my way during the evening 
in peace. But it seems they need very litiie 
cover, for without a bush or dumb of any kind 
to hide them, diey had got vnihin a hundred 
yards of me, before I was aware of their ap¬ 
proach.” 

" Lord bless yon, sir,” ^ed the government 
cdloer, who was following dowly as they ad¬ 
vanced towards the mimosa tre^ ** they dm 
creep dirough the long grass just like a rattle¬ 
snake. But here lies one ^ them, dead enong^ 
1 mink.” And with that he m8iaoimted,*mid 
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turned over the body of one of the savages with 
his foot The man had apparently died in¬ 
stantly and without pain, for Nonies* ball 
had passed through his heart, and the features, 
though horrible in themselves, were not con¬ 
torted. Another was found a moment after, 
with the same low, unpleasant brow running 
back at a sharp angle from the eyes, and after 
gazing at it for a moment, < Dudley turned, 
inquiringly, to Norries, saying, “What shall 
we do with the bodies?” 

“ Oh, leave them where they are,” answered 
Norries. “ Their Mends will oome and fetch 
them, and some day or unother, you may see 
them slung up between two bushes, like a 
scarecrow in a field in England.—^But now, 
Mr. Dudley, I think fliese gentlemen and I had 
better go <m to yonr pbee, Sot this, I believe, 
, u the only opportTpi^ 1 shall ever have of 
retuming your vimt.** 

dliaU be very happy to do all X can finr 
their ooaveniraaee,” answered Dudtey, lotddag 
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at the numerous party with some hesitation; 

“ but I think you could give them better accom' 

modation, Mr. Norries, for I have noi^here to 

lodge myself but a hole in a rook.” 

“ I can hardly take them there,” whispered 

Norries. “I have often poor creatures who 

have run away coming about me, and you sec 

there are some of the government people here.” 

“ Oh, never mind the accommodation, sir,” 

a 

exclaimed the government officer, speaking at 
the same time. “ We are all bushmen, except 
Mr. Adelon and his servant, and we can make 
a bivouac of it, if ;^ou can lodge those two.” 

“ That I think I can do,” answered Dudley, 
though very roughly. You do not know, 
Edgar,” he continued, turning- to his young 
friend, " what it is to lead a rover’s li£e 
here.” 

“ It is a life 1 should like beyond all thnigs,* 
for a short time atleast,” replied Edgar Adelon; 

but the officer added almost at ^ same time, 

# ' 

addressing Dudley, with a meiuaing smile,Yoo 
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have had a good three months’ taud of it, sir,^ 
at aU events.” 

Dudley hardly knew what to understand 
from his manner, for there was a shrewd, intel- 
li^nt look about the man’s oountenanoe when¬ 
ever he addressed him, which plainly indicated 
that he knew all about his actual situation as 
an escaped convict, or deserter, as it is fre¬ 
quently called in colonial parlance; but, at the 
same time, his manner was respectful, and not 
in the least degree menacing, so that Dudley 
could not suppose for one moment, either from 
his general demeanour or froln the company in 
which he came thither, that his object was to 
apprehend and convey him back to a ^enal 
settlement. Yet what was he to think ? What 
was, he to expect} He did not venture to in- 
dn^ in hopes, for the Bright Promise-maker 
had so frequently deceived him, that he trusted 
her no longer; arid i^n the first whisper of her 
voi^, sweet and sootbii^ asrit ever is, he 
shrunk from, as if it had been die:jGaninng of a 
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vampire’s wing Inliing Um into a fatal repose. 
Hope was, indeed, die enemy whom he dreaded 
moat, for he feared that that sweet vo^e of hers 
might prove more treadierous than man’s 
bittorest hate. Neither could he understand 
how his fete could have been changed; but 
while he said to himself, "No, I will not indulge 
in hope,” he trusted stiU. 

Giving his horse to the servant who flowed 
« 

him, Edgar Adelon walked on by Dudley’s 
side, sometimes conversing with him, and some¬ 
times in silence. They looked at each other 
frequently, with an anxious glance, as if each 
had much to say to the other—quesdous to 
ask, tales to tell, intelUgenee to eonununicate; 
but there were so many always round them, 
diat it would have been difficult to say one 
wmd unheard, and Ae common feelings and 
thoughts of mutual interests ht^the brewMir 
of both were not frtoed for indiffeimd; ears. 
They had proceeded sonm toa or twelve s^es 
in this manper, and Dudley thought he 
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ceived tibat ]Bdg«r walked with & faintei pace, 
when they tmived upon the bank of a broad 
but not very deep river, a tributary, apparently, 
of the Murray, or. the Glenelg. Dudley had 
oroBsed it on the .preceding day, and knew that 
in no place it wiw more than knee-deep. He 
was about to walk in at once, therefore, but 
Edgar knelt down upon the bank to drink, 
saying, “ 1 am dreadfully thirsty, and hungry 
too, if the truth must be told, for we expected 
to rind provisions at your house, Mr. Norries, 
but were disappointed by not finding you 
within.” 

« Yon jdtould have gone in and taken them, 
young gentleman,” replied Norries; “ we never 
scruple at such things in the scrub. Every 
man is welcome to whatever ^ house contains 
in the way of food. I dare say, however, Mr. 
d>i|dley has a biscuit or two in his wallet. You 
look iiunt” 

** He has not touched a morstel all day,” said 
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tlie officer. “ He was so eager to get forward, 
we could not make him eat.” 

“ I have only three hard biscuits left,” an- 
swei^d Dudley ; “ but stay, I have the means 
of getting more nourishing food. 1 saw fish in 
this river as I passed yesterday, and they must 
be at feed about this time. If you will light a 
fire, I will soon get some." And drawing out 
a winder with a strong line, he sought along 
the bank for bait. A peculiar kind of grub ap¬ 
peared in plenty near the roots of the trees, 
and while Edgar lay down upon the bank to 
rest himself, Dudley cut a sapling for a rod, 
and once more tried his fortune for a meal out 
of the waters. The first east of his line was 
unsnooessfid, and suffering the bait to float 
slowly down, the fisherman was preparing to 
draw it out a second time, when he suddenly 

felt a tug wiueh nearly drew the rod he had* 
• * ^ 

made out of his bands. The officer and one 

of the other men had ftfllowed hint, watching 

VOL. m. r 
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bis sport; «nd although, by erery devitse he 
could diinh of, Dudley strove to save his Ime 
from snapping, and draw the fish to tbo shore, 
it soon beoaitae apparent that without a r^l or 
any appropriate'taokle he must be unsuccessful; 
and the officer, plong^g in, exclaimed, ** I will 
kill him!” and ran his left hand down the line, 
opening a large clasp-knife with the other. He 
had to me the experiment, however, for the 
moment after having bent down and dipped 
his arms in the water, he drew them out again, 
exclaiming, “ He has eat me to the bone !”— 
but he resolntely attempted the feat again, 
and appeared to succeed, for shafting up his 
knife, and taking hold of the line, he drew 
it slowly to the side, when, with Dudl^’s 
assistanoe, he lifted out an enormous fedi of 
the pm«h kind, weighing not less than feSy 
*poitnda* Afrrewas bythis tixaefii^ited; and 

* These fish in fte Mniranilfie^^ and other riven 
iMsettoiSi reseh the wsigU of staiMind or a hundred 
sad twenty potmds. They sn evident^ genslne perdi, 
aUhongh the ooksdsts call them rivw eoA. 
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the fish, cat into slices, w*s put to bvoil fiiereoat, 
affording, in a few minutes, a very saitis&etoiy 
meal to the whole party. 

When somewhat refireshed, Edgar Adelon 
looked up, saying with a smile, " 1 feel stronger 
now, Dtt^ey. Thanks to the nameless fidt«r> 
man of the nameless lake.” And in those few 
words, a part, at least, of the history of Edgar’s 
coming was told to his. companion. After 
resting for about an hour and a half, the whole 
party rose, and porsued their way towards the 
foot of Mount Gambier, which began to tower 
above them as they advanced; and when, having 
left sonm cd the party below with the horses, 
the odiers leadhed the top, the same wild and 
magmfieent scene was preaented to die eyes 
of Edgar Adehm, in the l%iit at the settn^ 
sm^ whkh) lud weleomed Ikidley on the day 
oi Ms first atmaL The eflbct was great upcar 
an enthusiastio and imptessihle nuad, and lia 
exclaimed, WeB, Bvdley, wtotiMnlts it irotdd 
V 2 
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not be 80 bard to pass one's days in such a 
■pot as '^is.” 

“This is not its only aspect,” answered 
XHidley, laying bis hand upon his arm. 

“ And it is so with eveiything in life,” said 
Norries. “ There is scarcely any object in 
any state so inherently beautiful, or so inhe¬ 
rently hideous, that the light in which we view 
them will not render, them either pleasant or 
repulsive to the eye.” 

“ There is somewhat more to be said, too, 
Edgar,” continued Dudley. “ Much of the 
intensity of everything depends upon its aoces- 
soriea Th«re axe accessories to aU states, in 
the human heart. Think, for one moment, of 
the eoendition of my mind here, and yon will see 
that a paradise might well be a desert to me.” 

** Tnm, true,” answered Edgar, pressing his 
hand upon hu eyes, and theh adding, with a 
si|^ $ “ but that is om.” 

** Take my advice, Ifr. Ad^n,” eaidNonies. 
into the hut, dovm, and g^ve yooraelf 
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up to sleep, without thinking or talking way 
more. From what I have seen of youjto-day, 
I very clearly perceive that you have been too 
much fatigued, and too much exdted. In ten 
minutes it will be night, and you will rise re¬ 
freshed, to tell your tale under the light of the 
dawning day. I will sleen out here upon this 
soft grass.” 

“ 1 do not think 1 can sleep,” replied Edgar. 

“ Try, try,” said Dudley; and he led him 
into his wild dwelling, and pointed out to hnn 
his own lowly bed of dried herbs and grfts«^ 
covered with the skins the kangaroo. Thete^ 
Edgar,” he said, rest there. It has been ay 
couch through many a weary and restleM 
night; but sleep should vint your eyes m(»e 
readily, for Idndnesa surely haB< its own baling 
and he who cmnes to eomfort and to chectr 
may well expect Icpose end peaise.” 

He was turning to leave the hot, but Edgar 
detained faun for a moment^ Bayfal& hae 
comftart and cheer, then, Dndleyy hy te&mryoa 
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mjr beat newa first Yon need no longer be an 
«s3e, yon need no longer Uve in solitude; I 
bare jronr fiiU pardon widi me. You are free.” 

It was a(rt tiiat Dudley was unpatefiil ehber 
toGodormaa. It was not tliat he did not feel 
the intdligenee aa a relief; but at that moment 
the sense of hawing been iigured was stronger 
upon him than ever. The redress did not 
seem to him to be ccsnpiete, and be repeated, 
* Pardoned! pardoned!—What have I done 
that requires pudoni" 

** Nothing, DucHey,’^ answered Edgar; **but 
there is nmch to be told, and nmoh to be eon> 
tndered. Ned now, henrever, for I feel that 
Mr. Noiriea’s adviee is rights and 1 most have 
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CHAPTER V. 


The&e is ft stnuDge ftad euriotu cUfferanoe 
between die light of moxning and dw light 
erming. The same son gires ii» the eame food 
of £tlls through the akieB^the same soene 
lies beloir, the same horisan swe^ ftnmad. 
It seems oadj that the ligt^ver is at' the one 
hour ha the east, at tlm other in the west, and 
no s nffiw M Ma t eause afipeasa for that e at t a a e * 
dinaiy diffiBrenbe of hoe in the air and ofer* 
the earth. 

H awo^ and foe eM|f QgM 

stealing gentlj orer evez7foixi|^ anun^ foe 
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leaves of the trees, through the breaks in 
the rooks, down into the deep basin of the 
hills, into the red caverns of the lava, along 
the smooth unruffled suilaoe of the lake } and 
Chwles Dudley and Edgar Adelon were seated 
together upon the top of the bold crags which 
towered over the crater of the extinct volcano. 
The whole scene was softened to their eyes; 
a slight mist hung over the woody world on 
the one hand; and profound shadows, only 
broken hme and there by the quiet morning 
ray, lay in the deep abyss upon the otiier side. 
It was a dt soene.for such eouveraation m they 
wem to hold, and Dudley, with his head resting 
on his haada listened with eager attention to 
his young companioa’s wmrds, sometimes, in¬ 
deed, inttHTupdng hhn a question, but 
gaaettdly too hatmiaely saaw^ fur aiqr il^oiry. 

,** I%en tdra lov«a,me stm,” he ssid,->« then 
she lovos me still i*! 

Aft deeply aad devotedly m evet,” answered 
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Edgar, ** and you have wronged her if you have 
doubted, Dudley.” 

“ Never, never!” murmured Dudley. 

“ But let me proceed,” said Edgar Adelon. 

Matters pursued this course for many months. 

I recovered completely from the fever. The 
trials of the rioters at Barhampton took place, 
and almost every mim who underwent the 
ordeal was condemned. Men thought the go¬ 
vernment very lenient in not pressing a more 
serious crime upon them, and banishment for life 
was judged a mild sentence. I heard nothing 
of Mr. Clive or Helen, and you can imagine, 
Dudley, how my too dbger mid impatient 
spirit could bear such suspense. 1 inquired of 
Fllmer. 1 ladced everybody connected witb' 
the farm, but I received im iatelligenee. The 
priest aeaoied me diat he was aoting^n Mr.' 
Clive’s behalf w^ont any othm authoiky er ' 
directions than those whtdx hehadieeitHretf 4Wt 
tbatifotal nii^t which ao mneh aihiary 
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akmg witli it Yet Helen bed ^mised to 
mite, and I nerer knew her brealc her word. 
My &ther, dunigh leng detained in London, 
rataziMd at fengdi t» Brandon.” 

* It was after tike triad of the rioters,” he added, 
withasadlmtnieuiinglook; ^‘andihidingpoor 
Eda in die wielimhtdy and desponding state 
wMoh I hatto deeeribed, he took her into York- 
shiie, in aider, if possible, to dirert her mind 
ftoKi the sniijeet on which her thoiiglits rested so 
poinfclfy. It was (dear, however, to eyes, at 
least, that he himselfwasnettber weft nor ittppy. 
I goessedthe osane; but thatis a ^aztof die story, 
Dudley, wMiii 1 evAot enter into. Yon may, 
pedhapi^ dbrine 4ke wMk, hot 1 eatowt iipedc ef 
it lioeftadtaritafeMtiMidiiH^ecdoBkr^ 
dsftoe imBMMkii^fliid obftdbsd my fiitibe(*s 
eoMMK wnHsuior amwsastHHns on vne eesnt- 
‘ nent Eblftdaeidaa,ithitrae,s%IweB%er 
whatlawMhtt Iwita e>isiii(iii>in hadnueadfflmr 

.JL. **-■*■-^ —■- -f 
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Bade it enter into my head I oamrot rii^y 
telL There ace some diings so lilce iatukioa, 

s. 

that I can hardly doubt that the aund has greater 
powers than philosopliers have been iaelined 
to admit In tMs instanee a pere^Kion of the 
tenth flashed across me like a stream of light¬ 
ning one day while 1 was ctmvlsndng with 
Klmm. He said nothing, it is troe, whidh 
eould nahirsHy giyeiise to the idea vdntdi pre¬ 
sented itself The words were asmriiy, ‘Poor 
Clhre's kmg shsenoe,’ and whedwr it' was the 
tons in whieh he spoke, or the peenlisar look 
widi whieh die wmrds were soeon^wtiied, 1 
know not; hat I ad:ed nqr>^ 

Olive’s shsenoe eosneetedsnth Dndley’s fiit^ ** 

“Blit tell ns, Edigar,” said Mr. DwSef, 
“didyonneTer au^aet that Ifr. flhner hhn- 
aelf had kbomed to dsfniae me of the ^pasais 
of flqpinaoeesioef* 

“ Never,* anawesnd Edges. “EditiettapBUid 
Urn. 1 knovri fent>I itaafi ffffniiM dhai)wna 
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prejodioed. I also suspected him, but not of 
that I thought he had practised on me one of 
his pious irauds.” 

“Mr. Nomes told me,'* said'Dudley, “that 
he had certainly taken means to stop your 
communication with the only men who were 
likely to have the power of proving that I 

i 

quitted Lord Hadley at the exact spot where I 
asserted I had left him and walked on at once 
towards Bariuunpton.” 

“ He did do sei,” replied Edgar, “ and I dis¬ 
covered that he did; but you must recollect I 
had been severely injured by a blow on the 
head, and I attributed Filmoi*i conduct to ah 
anxiety on hie part to prevent my exerting my- 
self at It thiae when I was certainly unfit for it. 
1 was aagty that he did so, and I taxed him 
vnth it. He boldty justafiad'Ids ooaduetv attked 
huaif evms thh* «nutton I Itad maSelbd not 
neahly Idllad' taut, 
srould 0iti ohXse^Ksmes 
smfo exttrifon ttro dsyalMifora. TMikatisfied 
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me, Dudley, and never till that moment which 
I have just been speaking oi^ did a suspicion of 
the truth cross my mind. However, if I had 
been anxious before to discover Clive’s resi¬ 
dence, I was now determined that I would do 
so, and as soon as possible I set out upon tihe 
pursuit. One of the men who had been tried 
for insurrection acknowledged ih&t they had 
been supplied with arms from France, brought 
over in a vessel chartered by the ocnaiEitinists of 
that country, ^ the port of Nantes. 1 knew it 
was the same in which Mr. Clive and Helen 
bad quitted England, and to Nantes I accord¬ 
ingly went. I had obtained every clue that I 
possibly could, as to the proprietors of the 
vessel, before I set out, but my information 
aided me but little. No effort I could make^ 
enabled me to trace those whom I sought X 
waadered alL&roog^ Brittany, and La Vet^te, * 
and Normandy, and Tountine butitwan all in 
vain. Beyond the town Nwilkae hsehT X loat 
all trace, and at Imigtb, late inthesXM^oflaBt 
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yew, 1 Tetarned to England. My fatiher and 
Eda were by this time in London; and Fihner, 
i ficnmd, was absent in France. 1 told Eda all 
I bad done. 1 tried to console her with hopes 
of still establishing yovr innocence. It was the 
cntly consolation toe dear girl had; for ray 
iSatoer, not judging rightly of her heart and 
mind, was eager to disupate her gloomy 
thoughts, by forcing her into society. His 
hoiise was filled with people from morning to 
nig^t; but Eda remained almost entirely shut 
up in her own room, and would not go out to 
any public plaee, or any par^. She nerer 
would believe that Fikner Imd been realfy 
amadous for your safety, and her doubts mrw 
aSeeted me. A new siMpieion took hold of 
me, AMmugh he had made a pretence to my 
father ol very dillSsrent husness in France I 
‘snspeeted that he had gone to see Clive; and 
one dagr, when toy fidhtsi handed me over a 
leMer of hi% contuning some interestoag obacsr- 
vattons «q>onlihe state Fraaoc^—there is no 
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man more capable of making them,—I ex> 
amined carefolly the post>maxk of the letter, 
and discovered the w<»d Angers. In looking 
at the date of the letter, it vras Tours. THs 
was a discovery. He was deceiving my father, 
as well as my se^; but I Ivonght no rash charges 
—I have grown wonderfully prudent, Dudley; 
and I would not even write io Clive till I was 
aware that Filmer bad left him, if, as 1 sus¬ 
pected, he was at Angers with him. Another 
month passed in impatient suspense, and my 
father threw out many hints of tours in different 
parts of Europe, which he thought might amuse 
Eda's mind. There wore even preparations 
for travelling made, when suddenly Mr. Filmer 
again i^peared amongst us. The very night 
.after bis arrival, J was informed by Sir Arthur 
that he intended to go to Italy, and thence by 
the Ionian Idsnds and Greece, to Con^aj^* 
nople. Eda and Filmer were to be his com¬ 
panions, and my presence was looked upon as 
a matter oi coursel I yras not even invitod— 
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it was taken for granted. But 1 was resolved 
not to go,—at least at once,—and therefore I 
took care to involve myself in engagements 
which could not easily be broken through. 

one Mend I l<i^># he*, a very heavy one, 
as to toe result of three days’ |hooting on toe 
moors. 1 promised my Mend, Eldred, to be 
present at his marriage; and in fact, 1 created 
for myself so many excuses, that my father was 
obliged to own it would be necessary for me to 
stop and join the party afterwards at Naples. 
I could see Mr. Filmer’s face change when he 
heard this arrangement; and a look of bitter 
gloom came upon it, which confirmed my 
former doul^. Witoont waiting for toeir de* 
parture, 1 at once wrote a letter to Clive Ifim- 
sel^ and, addressed it * Angersbut 1 was now 
suspicions of eveiytoing. 1 took it to the post 
m^sel^ and I told Utn to wkom I wrote all toot 
had befidlen you, begging Mgi to address Ms 
reply to a hotel in LoiMion. Pay afica; day 
passed } my fatoer and toe rest set oatnpon 
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their tour; and I began to fancy that I had 
been mistahen, for no letter came. I th%n de-, 
termined that I wonld go over to Angers my¬ 
self, and was sitting in the dining-room of my 
father’s house—the only->jpublio room whicK 
had been left open when he went abroad— 
gloomily pondering, both over my own fiite 
and yours, Dudley, when I saw, on the op¬ 
posite side of the street^ a figure which in¬ 
stantly made me start up and hurry to the win¬ 
dow. It was Clive himself; and he was gazing 
up at the closed windows of the house, think¬ 
ing, as he told me afterwards, that there waa 
nobody in town, and proposing to go down, to 
Brandon in search of me. He had received 
my letter, and as soon as possible had conm 
over in person, leaving dear Helen in France. 
I need not tell you now all the particuhura, tMf 
what followed, tot we shall have plenty of thne^ 
I trust, to dwell upon details which will in¬ 
terest you much. It mti^ be only neceunzy to 
say, that the noble-spirited old meat had been 
VOL. m. o 
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kept in utter ignontnce of an aet having l^en 
charged upon jou, vrhkh he had himself per¬ 
formed—an set, whieh in him was an act of 
justice, but in you might be considered as a 
enme. He told me that Helen had written to 
me often, and that although he had not seen 
what she wrote, he was sure that she had used 
such expressions as would have led me at once 
to perceive how Lord Hadley had met his 
xleath-” 

“ How was it ?” exclaimed Dudley, interrupt¬ 
ing him. “ But I can guess—X can guess. Go 
on, Edgar.” 

“ Nay, it is soon told,” answered Edgar 
Adelon. “ On that fatal night, Clive had learned 
from Mr. Norries the shameful persecution 
which my sweet Helen had suffered from Lord 
Hadley, and he was returning over the cliffs, 
.with a heart ftiU of angry feelings, when he 
heard a cry for help, and instantly recognised 
his daughter's voice. Springing forward, he 
found the villtdn dragging her down towards 
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the sea-shore, where he expected, it seems, to 
meet with a boat, which would have carried 
them to France. Clive instantly struck him 
a furious blow. Lord Hadley let go Helen, 
and returned it, and another was given by 
Clive. Only those three blows were struck; 
but the third, coming from Mr. Clive’s power- 
fnl arm, dashed the unfortunate wretch back 
upon the railings at the top of the cliff; the 
woodwork gave way, and he fell headlong 
to the bottom. Thus took place the death 
of Lord Hadley; and you have seen enough of 
Mr. Clive yourself to be sure that it was not with 
his consent or knowledge that the deed was im¬ 
puted to you. As soon as he discovered from 
my letter that such was the case, he came to 
give himself up, and to clear you; and as he 
knew little of the means to be employed in such 
cases, he at first sought me at the hotel where 
I had ordered the letters to be addressed, 
and was thence directed to my Other’s Lon¬ 
don house. More by accident than by pos- 
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sessing any better information than his own, I 
advised him to follow what, as it has proved, 
was the best course he could have taken. I 
felt sure that, .under the circumstances, no 
evil result could befal him from the open 
confession of the whole, which he proposed 

to make ; and I oflFered to go with him imme- 

« 

diately to the Secretary of State, whom I know 
personally, and tell him the whole facts. He 
agreed perfectly to my views, and we set oft’ 
at once. You know Clive’s straightforward, 
almost abrupt, way of dealing; but in this in¬ 
stance, it was understood and appreciated. 
The Secretary asked but few questions. Clive 
placed before him the letter which he had re¬ 
ceived firom'me; told him that it was the first 
intelligence which had been given to hiih of an 
innocent man having been accused and con- 
. demned for a deed which he had performed ; 
and that he had instantly come over from 
France to tell the whole truth. The tale was 
so simple, and Clive’s sincerity so clear, that 
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all doubts as to your share in the transaction 
were at an end. The only question was, how 
the case of Clive himself was to he dealt with; 
and the Secretary determined to leave him at 
liberty till his daughter and a labourer at the 
Grange, named Daniel Connor, could be 
brought to London, upon his* undertaking to 
appear whenever he should be called upon, and 
to hold no communication in the meantime with 
either of the two who were summoned as wit- 
nesses. In the end, a full investigation took 
place at the Secretary of State’s office, where a 
police magistrate of great keenness and discri¬ 
mination was called upon to assist. The exa¬ 
minations of Helen and of Daniel Connor were 
conducted apart, without either of them having 
seen Mr. Clive. Helen told the story simply 
and exactly as her father ha^ttold it; and the 

• 

man, after a momentary hesitation and some 
prevarication, on being informed that Clive had 
come over himself voluntarily, to teU the whole 
tale, confirmed every particular which had.been 
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previously stated. His evidence was compared 
with th at which he had given before the coro¬ 
ner’s jury and at your trial; and it was found 
that, although he' had evidently given a bolour 
to the truth on those two occasions, which left 
the jury to infer that you had committed the 
deed, he had not actually peijured himsel£ 
The intention, however, to procure your con¬ 
demnation was so clear, that it led to farther 
inquiry ; for in every other respect the man 
seemed honest and well-meaning, and the cha¬ 
racter that he bore in the country was exceed- 
in^y high. His veneration and regard for 
Clive did not sufficiently account for his con¬ 
duct ; and on being severely cross-questioned, 
he admitted that he had been prompted to give 
his evidence in the manner in which you heard 
it given. I am awry to say that the prompter 
was one whose ^aracter and profession should 
have been the last to be sullied by anch acts.** 
“ I can guess whom you mean,** replied 
Dudley. " But here comes Norries himseL^ and 
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1 should much wish to ask him one question 
upon this matter-r-namely, why he did not 
himself either tell you that Clive had done the' 
deed, when you were seeking for evidence in 
my defence, or give Mr. Clive information of 
my having been tried and condemned, though 
innocent.” 

While he was speaking, isomes came up, 
and sat down beside them, and as he did not 
answer, although he must have heard part of 
what passed, Dudley addressed the question to 
himself. He replied, with a smile, " How 
ready all men are, Mr. Dudley, to judge upon 
insufficient grounds. You have jumped at the 
conclusion that 1 was aware of &cts which had 
not in any way come to my cognizance. 1 
will not deny that I felt the strongest possible 
suspicion that my brothe%in-law Clive had 
killed Lord Hadley, knowing the vehemence 
of his nature, the warmth and tenderness of 

t 

his love for his daughter, and the gross in¬ 
sults'and iiquries she had received. But I 
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had no right to inform others of my suspicions ; 
and as to where Clive was, I never heard till 
yesterday. I was sure, however, that wher¬ 
ever he was, he would sooner or later do you 
justice; indeed, I do not know, and cannot 
comprehend, how the most upright and honest 
man that ever liyed could sufier, either by his 
act or neglect, another to bear the imputation 
of a deed of his.” 

“ He was deceived,” answered Edgar 
Adelon. “ He was kept without infonnatiou. 
He was made to believe that suspicion rested 
upon him, and that if he returned to England, 
he would bring a blight and a shadow upon 
his honourable name, and a disgrace upon his* 
child. He knew not that Dudley had ever 
been tried, far less that he had been con¬ 
demned ; and it is evident that Helen’s letters 
to myself were all intercepted and destroyed.” 

" By whom ?” demanded Nonies. 

“ By the priest,” replied Edgar. 

. “ Ay, I remember,” said Norries, thought- 
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fully. “ There was a priest used to come 
down -to the house, one Father Peter, they 
used to call him. I never saw him; but Clive 
represented him as upright and elevated ki 
character and mind.” 

“ He knows better now,” answered Edgar; 

“ for many of Mr. Filmer’s insincere proceed¬ 
ings have been now so thoroughly exposed, 
that the blackest web of subtlety ever woven 
by the disciples of Loyola cannot conceal 
their falsehood and their baseness.” 

“ Filmer !” said Noriies, thoughtfully—“ is 
that the same man whom they called Father 
Peter ?”• 

“ The same,” replied Edgar. “ But to return 
to my tale, Dudley. Clive’s straightforward 
tale, and Helen’s clear and candid evidence, 
backed by that of many of the servants at ^ 
Clive Grange, who were more or less aware of 
Lord Hadley’s previous conduct towards her, 
convinced the Secretary of ^tate that there 
was no ground for the crown proceeding 
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against a man wbo had aecidentally slain an¬ 
other in defence of his own child. He left it 
to the relations of the dead man to act as they 
lihed; but upon a clear view of the evidence, 
they were advised-not to prosecute; and thus 
ended the matter as affecting Clive. In regard 
to yourself a full, pardon immediately passed 
the great seal; and 1 have the strongest and 
most positive assurance in writing, that every¬ 
thing shall be done, as soon as you return, to 
clear your reputation from the slightest stain. 
1 felt, Dudley,” ooniia^ed Edgar, grasping his 
hand, “ that your sympathy with me, and your 
indignation of the base treatment of one I love, 
had had a slmre, at least, in bringing so many 
mi^brtunes upon yon, and I determined at 
oaioe to set out to seek yon, and bear you the 
hai^ sddiags of your exculpatioB in perbou. 
Although Helen miig^t feel some anxiety for 
my safety and health during a long voyage, 
and, perhaps, dbtdd have beea better pleased, 
as for as she was personally 6GiBoer»ed, had 1 
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remained in England, she was £ar from trying 
to dissuade me; and after seeing her and her 
father once more happily established at Clive 
Grange, I set out for this distant land as soon 
as I could find a ship. Shortly before I de¬ 
parted, I received a letter from my &ther, who 
had journeyed as far as Syria. He expressed 
some surprise that I had not joined him and 
Eda; but, doubtless,” added the young man, 
with a smile, “ he was more surprised still 
when my next letter informed him that I had 
sailed for Australia. 1 gave him no particu¬ 
lars, nor assigned any reason for my going; for 
I wished much, Dudley, to leave you free to 
act in any way you might think fit, and to con¬ 
sult with you upon my own future conduct as 
well as yours. There is no probability of the 
tidings of Clive’s confession and your excul- 
pation reaching my &ther from any public* 
source, as the examination was conducted pri¬ 
vately ; and 1 made it a particular request, both 
to Helen and her frither, that they would not 
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speak of the subject at all till my return. 1 
will not conceal from you that there are diffi¬ 
culties and dangers, perhaps, before us both, 
prejudices of many kinds to be overcome— 
ay, and the skill and cunning of a subtle ad- 
versarj' to be frustrated. I know him now, 
and depend upon it, he will never forgive the 
detection of his falsehood and his baseness.” 

“ Filmer!” said Norries, who had been medi¬ 
tating gravely for several minutes —“ Filmer ' 
Father Peter ! That throws fresh light upon 
the whole. Mr. Dudley, I should like to speak 
with you for a few moments quite alone; and 
afterwards we had better go to bre»k&st, for 
this mountain air gives a keen appetite.” 

“ I must catch or shoot our breakfast first,” 
replied Dudley, “ imless you will content your¬ 
selves with some salt provisions which I have 
‘laid up here." 

“ Let us walk down to the lake together,” 
replied Norries. “ We can converse as we go; 
and you can exercise your skill in angling. 
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while I give you some information that may 
be useful.” 

Dudley willingly agreed; and when he and 
Norries rejoined the party above, aft^r an ab¬ 
sence of more than an hour, they brought with 
them plenty of fish, and Dudley’s face bore an 
expression of thoughtful satisfaction, as if his 
conversation with Norries had added a new 
relief to that which the intelligence of Edgar 
had afforded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eda Brandon sat in her room alone. Her 
fair face was somewhat paler than when first it 
was presented to the reader’s eyes, and the 
look of sparkling cheerfulness was no longer 
there. It had grown very thoughtful; but yet 
those who had seen her only four days before, 
if they had keen and remarking eyes, would 
have perceived, when they looked at her 
now, that, from some cause, a great altera¬ 
tion had very recently taken place; that an 
expression of careless despondency was gone; 
that there was, in fact, the light of hope 
renewed, upon her countenance. During the 
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long pilgrimage she had made with her unde, 
it must not be supposed that Edahad cherished 
the melancholy which had &llen upon her, 
that she had neglected any reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity of diverting her thoughts from the bitter 
subject of a hopeless passion. All that was 
beautiful in nature; all that was fine and ad 
mirable in art; all tliat was rich in association, 
or decorated by memories, she eagerly sought 
and calmly dwelt upon, feeling that they were 
objects which might well give the mind occu¬ 
pation, without altogether jarring with the 
sadder tones which rose continually from the 
heart. It was only society that she avoided— 
the society of the world, which, in reality and 
truth, is not society at all; for the mere herd¬ 
ing together of a certain number of human 
beings, with hardly a thought or feelingj^in com¬ 
mon, deserves a very different name. There 
might be, also, 4 certain portion of apprehen¬ 
sion in her thus flying firom the mixed crowd. 
She had a sort of presentiment that her uncle 
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would seek to force some match upon her, in 
the idle expectation of weaning her heart from 
a passio^, which, although it had not lately 
been mentioned between them, she felt con 
vinoed he must see traces«of each day; and as 
at every 4 bjStant*^ she felt that her love for 
Dudley could never decay, as she longed to be 
with him more and more, she was anxious to 
avoid anything which could bring on discussions 
equally painful to herself and to Sir Arthur. 
Thus their journey had passed in visiting many 
distant scenes, and so fer as this could afford 
amusement, Eda had gained something by the 
continual change; but whenever they stopped, 
the same dark gloom fell upon her, send it be¬ 
came the more profound when, at the end of a 
tour even longer than had been at first pro¬ 
posed, Ifcey returned to take up their residence 
at; Brandon. 

Sir Arthur, with the pertinacity which cha¬ 
racterized him, and the somewhat impenetrable 
blindness to the character of others, which is 
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universal, I believe, in vaui and self-sufficient 
men, still pursued Ms purposes with regard to 
Eda; and thudcing that the opportunities of a 
country residence would be most favouraJhle to 
his schemes, filled the house wkli gentlemen, 
each of whom, he thought, migS^ be a ‘Suitable 
match for his fair niece, and who were not at 
all indififerent to the advantages of wedding 
broad lands and well-economised revenues. 
There was a middle-aged peer, and a young 
and wealthy baronet, and a simple esquire, 
enormously rich in everything but brains, and 
a captain of dragoons, the nephew and pre¬ 
sumptive heir to a duke, who, to say the truth, 
was the best of the party, for he was a man of 
feeling, of character, and of thought, a little 
enthusiastic, indeed, in his notions, but whose 
imagination, in all her flights, soared heaven¬ 
ward. He was the only one who even cau^t; 
Eda’s ear for more than a moment and 
he did so* under somewhat curious circum¬ 
stances, for it was neither his abilities, tbs 
vot. ur. . H 
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ridmess of his fancy) nor the generous chaxao- 
’ ter of his mind, spaxkliDg through his conver¬ 
sation, whidi attracted her attention. On the 
Contraiy, as she saw firom the first that he 
sought her society rather eagerly, she was for 
a time inclined to withdraw &om him more 
decidedly than from the others, when one 
day, shortly after his arrival, he said, almost 
abmptly, “ Miss Brandon, you are very sad, 
and I can see that all these people tease you. 
1 can divine the cause; hut do not class me 
with them, for if you siqipose that I have come 
here with the same views and purposes, you are 
mistaken.” 

“I do not exactly understand you,” said 
Eda, gravely, " nor can I admit exactly that 
my uncle’s ^ends do tease me. I am not fond 
of much sorne^, hut that is all.” 

“There is one way of explaining what I 
mean. Miss Brandon,” .answered the other, 
« which will make you understand %ae without 
refening to other men’jt'views. It is by Tnating 
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you a confidant of that which ia, indeed, a 
great secret I am engaged to a lady, whom 1 
love most sincerely, and have, indeed, been 
engaged for more than two years. She.is not 
rich, and I am very poor, and we say nothing 
about our mutual understandmg, for fear it 
should give offence to those with whom my 
hopes of fortune rest I have told you this, 
because I think it will put your mind at ease, 
so far as I am concerned, and because I wish 
much to speak with you npon another subject, 
of much interest, which may occupy more time 
than we can now command alone.—^Tbere, I 
knew how it would be! Here comes Lord 
Kingsland, to say his soft nothings.” 

“Which I certainly shall not wait to hear,” 
replied Eda, with a smile. 

' This brief conversation had taken place the 
day before, and now sat with an open let-, 
ter before her, in the hand-writing of her cousin 
Edgar, li was light and cheerfiii, though not 
very definite; but there were two or three words 
H 2 
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in it which conveyed to Eda's mind more than 
the general tone seemed to imply. All he said 
was, “ Do not give way to melancholy, my sweet 
cousin. Shake off the gloom which hung upon 
you when you departed, for the melancholy is 
now without cause, and the gloom is very use¬ 
less. Storm-clouds last but a day or two, Eda; 
the wind is up, and has wafted yours away.” 

Eda knew that Edgar would not so have 
written to" her had h% not had better hopes in 
store than he ventured to express; and although 
she had shared her uncle’s surprise when she 
first heard that Edgar had gone to Australia, 
she had felt what Sir Arthur had not felt—that 
he had not taken that journey ■without a power¬ 
ful object. 

It was the spring of the year; fiie days had 
not lengthened much, and it was still dark at 
the dinner hour. Eda had dined in her own 
room the day before, but mow she prepared to 
go down ■with a lighter heart than she had 
known fox long, long months; and, ringing for 
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her maid, conversed with her, from time to time, 
while she dressed her "hair. When the girl’s 
task was done, she went down to the house¬ 
keeper’s room, not without having remarked thft 
change in her mistress; and there she told her 
good old fellow-servant, with a shrewd and 
self-satisfied look, “Miss Brandon’s getting 
over it, I can tell you, Mrs. Gregson. The 
captain’s to be the man. I’m sure.” 

In the meantime, E§a proceeded to the 
drawing-room with a lightened heart, and 
diversified the ceremonious moments which 
occur while people are waiting for their 
meal, by damping, if not extinguishing, any 
hopes Sir Arthur’s guests might have con¬ 
ceived. 

“ Really, you look resplendent to-night^ 
Miss Brandon,” said the peer, seating him¬ 
self beside her. “ The country ur seems quite 
to have refreshed you.” 

“ I trust it may have the same effect upon 
your lordship in time,” replied Eda; and a 
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slight smile that came upon the lips of the 
young dragoon gave more point than she in¬ 
tended to her words. 

Lord Kingsland, however, was not so easily 
driven from his attack, and he replied, “ Oh! I 
do not think country air has any effect upon 
me. I am so much accustomed to spend the 
whole spring in London, that the air of the 
great city at that season of the year agrees with 
me by habit better tlmn that of the country.” 

“ I feel very differently about it,” replied 
Eda. “I should have thought, from my own 
experience, that fifty or sixty springs in Lon¬ 
don would shrivel any one to a mere mummy.” 

Miss Brandon, Miss Brandon !” exclaimed 
the peer, with a smile, which he intended to be 
perfectly courteous and good-humoured, but 
from which he could not banish an expression 
of mortification—I see the air must be detri¬ 
mental to one’s looks, at dll events, or you 
would not pile so many years upon my head.” 
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Eda would fain have apologized and ex¬ 
plained, but Lord Kihgsland had enjoyed 
enough of her conversation for that evening, 
and he soon after walked away. 

The man of money next approached, dressed 
in the very height of^the fashion, and began 
speaking of the beauty and fertility of some 
parts of the estate of Brandon, lemarking how 
wide a space it occupied in the map which hung 
in the hall. 

“ It is, indeed, of a goodly length and 
breadth,” replied Eda; ‘‘almost too extensive 
to be held by one individual. I am sufficient 
of a politician to think it would be much 
better if large properties were prevented 
from increasing. Moderate fortunes in the 
hands of many must be better for a country than 
immense fortunes in the hands of a few.” 

“Very Spartan notions, indeed,” said the 
young gentleman; “ but I dare say you would 
not carry them out in practice.” 
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“Undoubtedly,”repliedEda,gaily; “1 would 
prevent any man, having a large estate, from 
acquiring another by any means.” 

There was no reply to this bold assertion; 
and the baronet who followed seemed likely to 
call upon himself some decided an expres¬ 
sion of opinion, when dinner was announced, 
« 

and the peer exercised his prerogative of tak¬ 
ing Miss Brandon into &e dining-room. The 
meal passed off tranquilly and stupidly enough, 
aqd the pudding and tart course was being re¬ 
moved, when a dull, heavy sound, like that of 
a cannon, made the windows rattle in the 
sashes. Nobody took any notice, however, for 
Mr. Filmer was describing, with powerful elo¬ 
quence, one of the ceremonies of the Bomish 
church, the performance of which he and Sir 
Arthur had witnessed at St. Peter’s. At the 
interval of about,a minute, however, the same 
sound was repeated, and after another interval 
the report was heard again. 

“ Those are minute-guns,” said Sir Arthur 
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Adblon. “ Some ship got upon the Dog-bank, 
I dare say, and the wind is blowing very high, 
too.” 

“ I saw a very fine large bark just coming 
round the point,” said Lord Kingsland, “while 
I was taking a stroll upon the downs this even¬ 
ing. Probably it is her guns we hear, for there 
was no other vessel in sight.” 

“ She must have passed the Dog, then, far,” 
said Mr. Filmer, “ and has probably run upon 
the spit beyond Beach-rock, The wind sets 
thence, so that we should hear the guns as 
clearly as we do now.” 

“ More likely she has gone bump upon the 
shorej” said Sir Arthur, “ or the low reefs 
which lie- two or three hundred yards but. She 
would try to hug the land as close as possible, 
to get into the bay, and avoid the fury of the 
gale.” 

While these words were spoken on all parts, 
several more guns were distinctly heard; and 
Eda, rising, with her fuse very pale, as the 
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first dishes of the dessert were set upon the 
table, retired, saying, “ I will send out some of 
the servants, my dear uiysle. They may, per¬ 
haps, give the fishermen some help in case of 
need.” 

“ They will, never arrive in time, my love,” 
replied Sir Arthur, “if the ship have got 
ashore. It must be fiilly twelve miles up to the 
spit, or more—but do as you like.” 

“ I will certainly send, if you have no objec¬ 
tion,” replied Eda. “ The men may aid to 
save a human life, and a .walk or ride of twelve 
miles is nothing in comparison.” 

Betiring into the drawing-rooE|, Eda imme¬ 
diately rang the bell, and ordered as many of 
the servants as could be spared to get upon 
horseback, and ride on as fast as possible in the 
direction from which the sound of the-guns 
stemed to proceed. Her orders were clear, 
calm, and distinct, although her pale face and 
her trembling seemed to show that she 
was greatly agitated. “Call aH the country 
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people as you go,” she said; “and tell them to 
hurry down to give assistance with whatever 
their experience of the coast may lead them to 
think is necessary. I know,” she continued, 
“ that the salvation of human life is not re¬ 
warded by the law or by government, while 
enormous rewards follow t}\e saving of pro¬ 
perty; but tell the men that I will give ten 
guineas for every life that is saved by their 
exertions.”* 

“ Ten guineas, ma’am ?” said the butler; to 
whom she spoke. “ That is a great deal.” 

“ Ten guineas, or more,” replied Eda, in a 
firm tone, “ i^it be necessary to quicken their 
efforts. Now, make haste.” And Kfling her eyes 
to the door, she perceived that the young cap¬ 
tain of dragoons was standing just upon the 
nearer side of the threshold. She coloured a 
little as she saw him, for real enthusiasms ha^e 
generally a certain degree of shyness with 
them; but as soon as she had ceased speaking, 
the officer advanced, saying, “ I will go with 
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the men, Miss Brandon. They need somebody 
to lead and to direct, and I am not unaccus¬ 
tomed to such transactions. Hark! the guns 
seem to have ceased, but that is no sign that 
the poor souls are out of danger, and I will set 
out directly.”. 

“ I will not thank you. Captain M- ” said 

Eda Brandon, “ for I have no personal interest 
in these poor people; but your own heart will 
thank yon, and God will bless ydu for your 
readiness on this occasion.” 

He left her and departed; and Eda sat in 
solitude, with her head resting on her hand, for 
nearly half an hour, with feelings which it 
would be very difficult to describe, for they 
were sensations for which no reasonable cause 
could be assigned — phantom fears, which 
seemed to rise out of the depth of night, un- 
e'Voked by anything more tangible than them* 
selves. At length, she was joined by the rest 
of the party, and strove to maintain a tranquil 
tind equal demeanour, although the utter indif- 
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fercnce she saw around her to the fate of a 
number of human beings, perishing, perhaps, 
within a few miles, rather tended to increase 
than to diminish the agitation which she felt. 
Mr. Filraer sat down to play at chess with the 
younger baronet, and beat him most signally, 
giving him a piece. Sir Arthur and Lord 
Kiugsland played at piquet; knd she was left 
to the tender mercies of the rich young com¬ 
moner, who entertained her with an account of 
graperies and pine-pits, gave her a lecture 
upon the horticultural gardens, and was even 
deviating into some account of stock and pig¬ 
geries, when Eda herself turned the conversa- 
tion. Eleven o’clock arrived, and nobody ap¬ 
peared, but Eda made no movement to go. 
The chessmen were by this time discarded; 
three games of piquet had been played, and 
Sir Arthur had rung for wine and water, when 

Captain M-entered with a calm and easy 

air, and walking up at once to Eda, without 
taking the least notice of any one else, he said. 
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in a low tone, “ There is some one in the 
library who will be glad to see you, and whom 
you will be glad to see. Do not agitate your¬ 
self” he continued, seeing that she trembled 
very much—“ all is safe.” 

But before 1 proceed to relate what followed, 
I must notice the events which had taken place 
between the time at yrhich Captain M—— set 
out on his expedition and that at which he 
returned.. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


The night was veiy dark, and blowing a gale 
of wind. The blast was not, indeed, directly 
upon the shore at the point of the coast nearest 
to Brandon; but, about seven miles to the east¬ 
ward, the line of the land took a bend towards 

the south, forming a low shingley beach, with 

• 

a spit of sand running out into the sea for full 
half a mile beyond the southernmost point of 
the cliffs, and against this shingley beach the 
gale blew hard and direct. The distance horn 
Brandon House to the sea, in a straight line, 

was less than two miles; but Captain M-, 

followed by five or six servants, took his way 
across the country towards that part of the 
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coast on which he judged the ship must have 
strahded. Biding on rapidly, he arrived, in 
about three quarters of an hour, at a village 
some nine miles from Brandon; and calling 
at one or two of the houses, he foimd that all 
the men, warned by the signals of distress, had 
gone down to the shore to give assistance. He 
learned, too, soide farther particulars of the 
disaster which had occurred, and the exact spot 
where it had taken place. Pushing on without 
farther pause, then, he rode through the little 
village, where, as may be remembered, Edgar 
Adelon obtained his first interview with Martin 
Oldkirk; and issuing forth at the farther end, 
lie soon after came upon the sea-shore, where a 
lighted tar-barrel and several links shed a red 
glare over a terrible scene, which was also, 
from time to time, partially illuminated by 
glimpses of the moon, as the grey clouds, hur¬ 
rying rapidly past, left her bright frtce visible 

« 

for a moment, and then concealed it again be¬ 
neath their swarthy veil. 
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A tall and beautiful vessel appeared aground 
at the distance of less than a hundred yards 
from the beach. The masts were all still stand¬ 
ing, and the line tracery of the rigging, pax- 
tially seen by the lights upon the shore, was 
now and then rendered completely visible 
when the moonlight broke forth behind for 
a moment, and brightened the stormy sky. 
Around the burning tar-barrel were several 
groups of men, with some women and chil¬ 
dren ; and farther down upon the beach, even 
amidst the spray and foam, were others, one 
of whom held up a link, half extinguished by 
the dashing waves. An awful surf was falling 
in thunder upon the shore; and each moun¬ 
tain-wave, as it rolled up, struck the unfor¬ 
tunate vessel on the stem and windward side, 
making, a clear breach over her as she heeled 
towards the beach. When the moon was 
hidden, only the bow and the fore-mast could 
be seen by the lights on the shore, the. 
rest of the ship being enveloped in darkness, 
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except where the white surf rushed pouring 
over the hull, and sprang glittering up amongst 
the cordage; but when the momentary moon 
shone out, the shrouds, the tops, and many 
parts of the. rigging, were seen loaded with 
human beings, striving in agony to postpone 
the fate which * seemed ready to fall upon 
them. There were shrieks and cries for help, 
and loud shouts of direction and command; 
but all were so mingled with the noise of the 
rushing wind, and the thunder of the billows 
upon the shore, that everything was indistinct, 
rising in one loud, screaming roar to the spot 
at which the young officer had arrived. 

Drawing in his horse, he paused to gaze for 
a ipoment and consider what was expedient to 
be done; and at the same moment he perceived 
some of the men, with that gallant and intrepid 
daring which characterizes the boatmen on the 
English coast, endeavouring to launch a boat 
a little to windward of the stranded ship. With 
a loud cheer, they pushed her down into the. 
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water as a wave receded, and, with a tremendous 
effort, were shoving her off, when again the bil¬ 
lows returned with 9 . furious sweep, capsized 
her in a moment, and nothing was seen, for 
several seconds, but the figures of the men 
struggling in the*surf, and the black hull of the 
boat surrounded by the whirlihg eddies of the 
retiring wave. For a moment it seemed as if 
several of the gallant fellows would be lojst; but 
some clung to the boat, others scrambled back 
to the shore, and one, who was carried out, 
striking hard for life, was caught by another 
wave, and dashed back again, bleeding and 
almost senseless, on the beach. 

Springing to the ground with several of the 

servants. Captain M-hurried down to the 

principal group upon the beach, and put one or 
two questions, the import of which not being 
clearly seen at first by the men he addressed; 
they answered somewhat sullenly. 

• “ My good sir,” he said, speaking to a large, 
square-built man of the middle age, who seemed 
I 2 
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to be one of the principal boatmen, “ 1 have 
been accustomed to these thiAgs, and aided to 
save many lives on'a worse coast than this. 
The same means may prove effectual here, but 
we must have recoiursei^o them immediately, or 
the ship will be a complete wreck.” 

“In two houts there wont be one of her 
timbers together,” answered die man, dully. 

“ Then the more need to get the people off 
her at once,” said Captain M-. 

“ Ay, if you can do it,” said the boatman, 
tmiiing away. 

“ Stay a moment,” cried the young officer, in 
a tone of command. “ Has any one got a gun 
with a large bore, and a good long hank of 
stout but thin cord ?” 

The object seetned to strike the man instantly, 
and turning sharply round, he laid Ms broad 
hand upon the young officer’s shoulder, ex¬ 
claiming, with an oath, “ That’s a good thought. 
There’s my large dudc-gun will dp oapita%; 
and as for a cord, yourcan’t have anything 
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better than one of our fish>lines. It’s both 
light and strong." 

All was changed in a moment; the efforts of 
the crowd were turned in a different directiod; 
hope seemed to revival a number of fishing- 
lines , were brought forth, the heavy gun was 

placed in Captain iS-^*8 ha^ds, powder was 

procured, a bullet pierced and attached to one 
end of the strong cord, while the other end was 
fastened tightly to a thick rope. Every one 

aided; and Captain M-having charged the 

piece, advanced as far as he could down to the 
beach, so that the waves, as they flowed up, 
reached his knees, and then prepared to fire. 
Before he did so, however, he turned to those 
behind him, saying, “ We shall have to try 
several times before we succeed, so do not be 
disappointed if the first shot fails.” Then ele¬ 
vating the gun, he pulled the trigger, in the* 
hope that the bullet would cany the line over 
the rig^ng of the ship. As he had foreseen, 
however, the first attempt was unsuooessful. 
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The sudden exiplosion of the powder broke the 
line before the bullet had got a f6ot from the 
mouth of the gun. 

“ We .must have less powder and a smaller 
ball,” said the.young officer. “ Some one cut a 
piece out of. my glove, here, to wrap it. in. 
Perhaps we shall succeed better this time.” 

Nor was he disappointed; the ball carried 
the line clear over the ship, between the main 
and fore masts, and fell into the sea some way 
beyond. The unhappy voyagers seemed to 
have comprehended the efforts made for their 
safety, and had watched with eager eyes and 
in profoimd silence everything that was done. 
Not a word, not a cry was uttered from the 
moment the first shot was fired; and even when 
the second and more successful attempt was 
made, th^ were all silent still, for the line was 

fine, they did not perceive that the efforts of 
their Mends on shore had been successful till 
the gestures of the crowd, rather than the voice 
of one of the boatmen, speaking through a 
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trumpet, drew the attention of a sailor to the 
spot where the Rne had fallen. The directions 
were then given to run it through a pulley, 
and gently haul up the rope, and this being 
accomplished, the rope was made fast at both 
ends, and a means of communication, however 
frail, established with the shore. 

A shout of joy burst forth from the people of 
the ship, and a loud cheer answered it from the 
beach. 

There were many difficulties still to be over¬ 
come, however; for as the ship rocked to and 
fro when the waves struck her, there was a great 
chance of the rope snapping, especially if bur¬ 
dened with the weight of a man; but the son of 
one of the boatmen, a lad of about thirteen 
years of age, volunteered to try the dangerous 
path, tvith a light hawser made fast round his 
middle. Slowly and with difficulty he pursued 
his way, holding on both by hands and feet; 
but his perilous task w'as at length accom¬ 
plished, and as soon as the hawser was firmly 
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fixed, he returned to the shore, bringing back 
the end of the rope first sent, which had been 
passed through a pulley, so as to play easily. 

Several of the men then came over from the 
ship without much difficulty; but this method 
w'as so slow, that Captain M-proposed an¬ 

other plan, which was immediately adopted 
when it was found that there were a number of 
women and children in the bark. One of the 
sails of a small lugger was detached from the 
yard, and the comers being gathered together 
and made quite secure, it was slung upon the 
hawser, and connected with the rope passed 
through the pulley. It was thus easily moved 
backwards and forwards between the ship and 
the shore. Two, and sometimes three people, 
were brought to land at once ■, and Joy and satis¬ 
faction displayed itself in every fimn and ishape 
amongst those who were rescued from the grave.. 

During the whole time that these operations 
had been proceeding, two men were seen stand¬ 
ing together in the foie-topf who, though they 
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had busi*d themselves and assisted greatly in 
fastening the hawser and in passing the ropes, 
showed no anxiety to save themselves; aiding, 
indeed, to put the women and children intothe 
sail, but remaining perfectly calm and motion¬ 
less, while the others passed to the shore. There 
was something in their manner and appearance 

which struck Captain M-not a little, and 

advancing to one of the persons who Jiad first 
come over,'he inquired who those two jiersons 
were. 

“ They are passengere from Sidney, sir,” re¬ 
plied the man; “perfect gentlemen both of 
them, and two brave fellows as ever lived, for 
if it had not been for them we should have all 
lost heart long ago.” 

While he was speaking, some of the men 
who remained on board seemed by their ges¬ 
tures to urge the two gentlemen to go over; and 
the shorter of the two, taking a child in his 
arms from one of the stulors—it was the only 
child left—stepped into the sail, and holding 
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fast by ihe rope above, was speedily Arawn to 
land. A woman, who had been brought across 
some time before with two other children, now 
ru^ed down almost into the sea when this new 
fireight approached, as if afraid the man would 
drop the dbild. But the young gentleman— 
for he seemed very young, and was evidently 
of a superior class—^placed the little boy safely 
in her f^s, saying, “ He is quite safe and 
Avarm.” 

The woman prayed God to bless him; but 
at the same moment his hand was taken by 

Captain M-, and shaken heartily, while one 

of the servants exclaimed, “ Mr. Adelon!—hur¬ 
rah ! hurrah!” and half the people on the 
beach took up the cry, and waved their hats 
joyfully. But Captain M-and Edgar Ade¬ 

lon were speaking together eagerly and in a 
low voice, while the latter pointed once or 
twice to the fore-top of the stranded vessel, 
as if explaining to his friend that some one 
whom they bc^ knew was there. Several 
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other persons then landed, so that the number 
upon the shore amounted to nearly sixty, be¬ 
sides the inhabitants of the neighbouring huts 
and villages. Amongst the last who appealed 
was Edward Dudley, and he was warmly greeted 

by Captain M-, though his appearance now, 

it must be remarked, notwithstanding his being 
somewhat worn and tempest-tossed, was very 
different &om that of the nameless fisherman 
by the nameless lake. 

The servants of Sir Arthur Adelon were 
standing at some distance while their young 
master spoke with Captain M-; and Dud¬ 

ley, taking the arm of the latter, walked slowly 
away with him up the beach, and out of the 
light of the fire; but Edgar turned to speak 
for a few minutes with Ins fellow-travellers, 
giving kind and liberal orders for their comfort 
and accommodation. 

“ 1 do not wish,” said Dudley, addressing 

Captain M- , “ to be recognised just at 

present. 1 will choose my own fame and my 
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own manner; and you may, doubtless, divine 
the reasons, as I know you have been made 
acquainted with a considerable portion of my 
histoiy.” 

“ I can easily conceive,” replied Captain 

M-, “ thM you have a great many painful 

and unpleasant things to go tlirough, which 
you would deshe to do in your own way; but 
J congratulate you most sincerely, Mr. Dud¬ 
ley, not alone upon your salvation this night, 
but upon your restoration to your country and 
your friends, your property and your reputa¬ 
tion. I trust this storm will be the last you 
■will have to encounter.” 

“ God only knows,” replied Dudley; “ but 
for the future, my dear sir, I shall be less apt 
than .in earlier years to give way either to 
hope or to despair.” 

, *• Hope is Ihe best of the two,” replied the 
young officer, in a lighter tone. ** It comes 
from Heaven, and is an ingredient, more or 
less, in everything that is good, and high, and 
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holy. The other comes from below, leading 
to all that is evil, and dark, and disastrous. 
Choose hope, then, my good friend.' But hpre 
comes some one quickly after us. I trust none 
of the men are much injured ?” 

“ None of the survivors,” answered Dudley, 
gravely, “ but twenty or thirty perished when 
the ship first struck.” 

“ Mr. Adelon sent me, sir,” said a rough, 
but not unpleasant voice, “ to show one of you 
two gentlemen the way to ,my cottage. It is 
the gentlemaju wfio was on the wreck,” he con¬ 
tinued, looking at Dudley, who said, in reply, 
that he was willing to go wherever the other 
should lead. 

“ Then I will leave you now,” said Captain 

M-, in a low voice, “ and your secret is 

perfectly safe with me, depend upon it; but I 
trust that we shall meet again before I depart* 
for London, and if not hOTe,*in the great city.” 

“ I will certainly find yon out,” replied 
Dudley, “ for the scene and the circumstances 
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in which we first met, are never to be obliter¬ 
ated from memory, nor the kindness with 
which you soothed and relieved, at a moment 
when I thought there was none to help.” 

They then parted, and after taking a few 

I 

steps forward with the stout, broad-set country¬ 
man who had been sent up to him, Dudley 
inquired how far they were from Brandon. 

“ Hard upon eleven miles, sir,” replied the 
man. 

“ Then the place where we run ashore must 
be what they call Beachrock*Spit> I suppose ?” 
rejoined Dudley. 

“ Just so, sir,”, said the man ; “ the rock that 
names it is about two miles farther on, t’other 
side of the spit, as we call it; but the village 
is up hard by, not above a quarter of a mile 
inland.” 

“ Do you know a man of the name of Martin 
Oldkirk ?” asked* Dudley, after advancing a 
few paces farther. “ He must live in that vil¬ 
lage, 1 think.” 
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“ Yes, I know him, sir,” answered the country¬ 
man, abruptly. “What do you want witli 
him r” 

“ I want some conversation with him,” an¬ 
swered Dudley." “ I bring him some news of 
distant fiiends, and had, indeed, brought him 
a letter; but that, with all the rest of my bag¬ 
gage, is in the imfortunate ship, which will be 
a total wreck before to-morrow.” 

“ I’m sorry for that, sir,” said his companion; 
“ for, to tell you the truth, I am Martin Old- 
kirk myself, so you may speak away as fast as 
you please.” 

“ By and bye will do,” answered Dudley, 
“ for I shall be very glad, Oldkirk, if you can 
let me lodge in your cottage for a night or 
two, At all events, you will allow me to dry 
my clothes there, and while that is doing, we 
can talk of other things.” 

“ I should be very happy to lodge you, sir,” 
replied the man, in a civil tone; “ but, Lord 
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bless yoa, sir! it is not fit for such as you; 
and besides, there’s but one bed and a bare 
bedstead in the place.” 

“ The bare bedstead will do well enough for 
me,” replied Dudley, “ at least for the' present, 
and to-morrow, perhaps, you will be able to 
procure me something else. Doubtless to- 
night»every house and every bed in the place 
will have more than its fair share of occupants.” 

“ We may be quite sm’e of that,” answered 
Martin Oldkirk; “ but I can gel>you some good 
hay and a clean pair of sheets, and that, with 
plenty of coats and things to keep you warm, 
will be better lodging than where you were fike 
to have lodged an hour or two ago.” 

“ That is true,” answered Dudley ; “ and I 
should be a fool to grumble. You know a 
certain Mr. Nonies, Oldkirk, do you not,?” 

* “ That I do,” cried the man, with a start. 

Poor gentleman, I am sorry for him ! He 
deserved better, but he might have got worse; 
and one thing will always make his heart light. 
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He never betrayed any one, though he might 
have got oflF himself if he had peached against 
others. But he always was an upright man, 
and readier to hurt himself than any one else. 
But 1 can’t help thinking of him often, and 
how hard it is that he should be out there 
working like a galley-slave, .when he only 
wished to free his country. I dare say he’s 
very sad-like, isn’t he, sir ? For I take it, you 
come from that place, don’t you ?” 

“ Make your mind easy about his fate,” 
answered Dudley, “ for he was well and happy 
when I saw him, and would not, I believe, 
come back again to England, even if they would 
let him. He is under no restraint either, ex¬ 
cept that he cannot return from banishment.” 

“ Ay, they will find out what a man they’ve 
lost,” answered Oldkirk. “ I should have liked 
to have seen his hand-writing once again, how-* 
ever; but here we are just at the cottage, and 
I will-blow you up a fiire in a minute, and* then, 
run and get some things that you may wa:nt— a 
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^asB of btaady-aad-water wouldn't be amiss, 
nor against Father Mathew either; for I am 
quite sure that the doctor would order it for 
you, after having gone throng such a busi- 

" Fm accustomed to privation in storm and 
tempest,” answered Dudley, entering the cot¬ 
tage ; “ so do not give yourself much trouble 
about provisions, my good Mend.” But, for 
some reason or another, Martin Oldkirk, 
though, as we have seen, not given at all times 
to very intense courtesy, was determined to do 
the best he could to make his guest comfort¬ 
able ; and having blown the smouldering em¬ 
bers of his lire into a blaze, and piled on a 
quantity of mingled coal and wood, he went 
out again upon his hospitable errand. 

Dudley took off his coat and waistcoat to 
dry them at the fire, and drawing a. pocket- 
book firom the pocket of the former, examined 
the papers which it contained carefiilly, to as¬ 
certain that they had not been injured by the 
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sea-water, the spray of the waves having dashed 
over him for several hours. The leathern cover 
of the book was completely wet, but the con¬ 
tents were safe enough; and after seeing that 
some documents, apparently official, were all 
uninjured, he read over by a candle, which his 
host had lighted, some memoranda written in 
a clear clerk-like hand. 

“ Ay, if he will answer me,” he said, com¬ 
menting as he read; “ but I doubt the fact. 
It is most unfortunate, the loss of my baggage. 
It cannot be helped, however; and after all, it 
is not vengeance I seek. Nevertheless, the 
power to thwart this man’s evil schemes were 
somethingand sitting down by the fire-side, 
he fell into thoughts from which he was roused, 
in about twenty minutes, by the sudden lifting 
of the latch of the door, and the entrance of 
Edgar Addon and Captain M-. 

“ They are all safe,” said Edgar. “ And now 
what will you do, Dudley ? I shall ride on to 
Brandon at once.” 


K 2 
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*‘And I will remain here, Edgar,” replied 
the other, “ if you are quite sure that none of 
the servants recognised me. I remembered 
the butler’s face at once.” 

“ I do not believe that any one saw you,” 
replied Edgar; “ and I suppose the best plan 
wiU be to act in t^e manner that was previously 
arranged; for om: shipwreck here,” he added, 
with a smile, “ has merely landed us a hundred 
miles nearer Brandon.” 

“ The only thing,” replied Dudley, “ that is 
mecessar}', is not to mention to any one my 
return to England, till I have time to arrange 
all my plans; nor, indeed, to say that you 
have met with me at all, or heard anything 
concerning me.” 

But, Eda,” said die young gentleman; 
“ what to her, Dudley f” 

“ Oh! tell her, of course,” replied his Mend. 
1 would not keep her in unnecessary sus¬ 
pense for a moment; and she will see the 
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necessity of her acting differently towards 
others.” 

A slight smile came upon the lip of Captain 

M-as he heard their conversation. “ I do 

not know whether you are aware,” he said, 
“ that there arc a good many guests at Bran¬ 
don—reputed suitors of the young lady. In¬ 
deed, it is more like the hall of Ulysses during 
his absence than anything else. But 1 sup¬ 
pose,” he continued, with a gay glance towards 
Dudley, “ the w'andering king of Ithaca will 
some day soon return to claim his o^vn, and 
drive these daring mortals from the gates.” 

His words did not cheer Dudley, for there 
were still too many difficulties in his path— 
too many painful circumstances in his situa¬ 
tion, for anything like gay hope to brighten 
the cloudy aspect of his fate; and as he did 
not himself reply, Edgai- reverted to what they 
had been speakipg of before, and said, “ WeU, 
I will ride on then at once, and I suppose I 
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shall hear from you as to farther proceed¬ 
ings.” 

“ Oh yes, I shall easily find a messenger,” 
replied Dudley; and once more shaking hands 

warmly with Captain M- , he saw him and 

his compamon depart. 

Little delay was made upon the road by 

Captain M-and Edgar Adelon, altliough 

the latter had a strong inclination to choose 
the right-hand road, where it parted from the 
high-way to Barhampton, leading direct to 
Clive Ghrange. He refirained, however, remem¬ 
bering that his father must know of the wreck, 
and might hear that he was on board. On 
arriving at Brandon House, the tranquil aspect 
of all things, and the servant’s reply that Sir 
Arthur was playing at piquetj showed him that 
no great anxiety on his account had found its 
way into his .father’s bosom; and consequently 
proceeding to the library himself, he requested 
Captain M——- to send Eda to him, as we 
have seen he did. The moment she appeared 
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he took her in his arms and kissed her with 
firatemal affection, saying, “ 1 have just escaped 
death, dearest Eda, and 1 wanted to see you 
before I see any one else, for I have goetd 
news for you. Dudley is well—is here in 
England, and has received a full pardon.” 

Eda turned very pale, pressed hex hand 
upon her heart, and grasped the arm of a 
chair for support. “ Stay, stay, Edgar,” die 
said, “ do not tell me too much at once. A 
full pardon, do you say ? But still the stain 
wiU remain upon his name.” 

Edgar drew back a step, and gazed at her 
gravely, almost sternly. “ And would that 
make any difference to yon, Eda, when you 
knew him, when yon felt him, to be innoeentti” 
he demanded. 

Eda waved her hand, with a look of re¬ 
proach—None, Edgar, none,” die answered. 

You cannot stqipose sndi a Bung for a nao- 
ment; but it wdl make a great differenee to 
him. I kimw Dndey weB, and I fed sure that 
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these events will cast a shadow over his whole 
life, if his innocence cannot be clearly estab¬ 
lished. But yet, I will not regret it,” she 
cried, rising with a brighter look, and laying 
her hand upon her cousin’s arm. “ It will give 
me the means, dear Edgar, of proving to him 
what devotion and attachment a woman’s heart 
is capable of. The vision of my young love, 
when first he and I knew each other, now 
eight years ago, will now indeed be realized. 
I thought then how liappy it would make me 
to show such a man as that, that no circum¬ 
stances of fortune, no inducements, no un¬ 
worthy obstacles, could aficct in the slightest 
degree my attachment, when once given upon 
just and reasonable grounds. Now I can 
prove it to him all, and 1 am ready to prove 
it.^’ 

“ I am sorry, dear girl, to dispel your 
•visions of devotion,” answered Edgar, gaily; 

but here, though you can make him as happy 
*s man need be, by giving him your fair hand 
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and your true heart, you cannot cheer him under 
the doubt and suspicion of the world, for from 
that he is now quite cleared. His pardon was 
not granted till his innocence was proved be¬ 
yond a doubt, by the acknowledgment of him 
who did the deed for which he has been so 
great a sufferer; and be assured that he will not 
rest satisfied until, by act of parliament, his 
condemnation is reversed. I will tell you 
more hereafter, dear cousin, and now I will go 
and see if I can find fitter clothes to appear 
in this smart house; for during the last year 
and a half, I have been much more accustomed 
to sit in ships’ cabins, or to range wild woods, 
than to take my place in a gay drawing¬ 
room. But remember, Eda, not one word of 
Dudley’s return, or- of his pardon. There is 
much to be done and thought of” 

Eda would fain have had some explanaaons 
regarding the wreck of the vessel which brought 
her cousin over, but Edgar answered gaily, “I 
will tell all that to the assembled multitude in 
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the dravnng-toomand then he, in turn, 
asked questions about Clive Grange, and its 
inhabitants; bnt Eda replied in the same tone 
in which he bad spoken, “ I will tell you all 
that to-morrow, Edgar. You cannot see Helen 
to-night—nor, indeed, to-morrow either, for she 
and Mr. Clive are both absent, I find, and do 
not return tiU the end of the week.” With 
that they parted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


About an hour and a half after Edgar had 
left him, Dudley was seated with Martin Old- 
kirk at a very homely meal; but it was good, 
though plain, and the gentleman had shared, or 
rather more than shared, with his companion, 
the small portion of brandy which the labour¬ 
ing man had brought. Either Dudley’s spirits 
had risen, or he had assumed a greater degree 
of cheerfulness than he really felt. He was by 
nature frank and free, as the good old Engl&h < 
term goes, although early misfortunes had—as 
we have shown in his room at Cambridge— 
given a thoughtful cast to an imaginative mind. 
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If, occasionally, he seemed a little proud or 
haughty, it was with his equals or his supe¬ 
riors in ranh, where a feeling that impaired 
circumstances in himself might generate a 
sense of condescension in them, induced him, 
by a certain coldness of manner, to repel that 
vainest form of pride. With those inferior to 
him, his manner was very different. Calm, 
easy, certain of his own position and of their 
estimation of it, he ran no chance of offending 
by too great familiarity, or of checking by too 
great reserve. He was well aware that the 
lower classes are much keener observers than 
the general world gives them credit for being, 
and that their estimation of their superiors in 
station is generally founded on much more just 
grounds than those on which men* who are 
accustomed to judge by mere conventional 
‘ standards too frequently rely. 

Oldkirk had become easy in his society', and 
their conversation, though not, perhaps, exactly 
gay, was cheerful and interesting. Dudley de- 
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scribed the house that Norries had built for 
himself, his habits, his manner of life, tlie diffi¬ 
culties, the dangers, the pleasures, and the wild 
freedom of an Australian settler; and Martin 
Oldkirk questioned, and talked, and discussed, 
as if his companion had been an old fiiend. 
They put their feet to the fire, they gazed into 
the glowing embers; they leaned on either side 
of the table in meditative chat, and tlie high¬ 
born, high-bred gentleman felt that he was 
speaking with a man of considerable natural 
powers, who, though uncultivated, was not igno¬ 
rant, and though not always courteous, rarely 
actually vulgar. 

At length Dudley drew out his pocket-book, 
and taking forth the memoranda which he 
had previously examined, looked over them for 
a moment, and tlien inquired, in an ordinary 
tone, " Pray did you ever know a person of the 
name of Filmer—Peter Filmer ?” 

The man started from his seat as if he had 
been struck ; his whole countenance wbrked, his 
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lips quivered, his brow contracted, and his 
sharp eyes fixed upon Dudley, with a fierce 
and angry stare. It seemed as if he were de¬ 
prived of the power of utterance, for though his 
under jaw' moved, as if he would have spoken, 
he spoke not, but struck the table a hard blow 
with his clenched fist. 

“ What is the matter r” exclaimed Dudley. 
“ I did not intend to agitate you in tliis manner. 
1 had no idea that such simple words could 
produce such emotion.” 

Martin Oldkirk cast himself down again upon 
the settle from which he had risen, pressing 
his hands upon his eyes; and when Dfidley 
added a few words more, he exclaimed, in a 
loud, harsh voice, “Hold your tongue, hold 
your tongue ! you have named a fiend, and you 
have raised one!” 

, “ I did not intend it, I can assure you,” re¬ 
plied Dudley; “let us speak of something else.” 

“ No!” cried the man, “ I can neither speak 
nor think of anything else now that name is 
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mentioiied.—Let me look at that paper; let me 
see what is put down there.” 

“I have no objection,” answered Dudley; 
“ but if it is to agitate you thus, you had really 
a great deal better forbear.” 

The man did not answer, but stretched forth 
his hand; and Dudley gave him the paper. 
He then laid it down before him, drew the 
single candle closer to him, and supporting his 
broad forehead with his clasped hands, and 
leaning his elbows on the board, gazed upon 
the memoranda with a haggard and staring eye. 
He remained in the sam% position for folly ten 
minutes, without uttering one word, and then, 
pushing the paper across to Dudley, he said, in 
a much calmer tone, “That is Mr. Norries’s 
writing ?” 

“ It is,” answered Dudley; “ but I am quite 
sure be had no idea the questions he had there 
put down for me to ask would agitate you so 
terribly.” 

“He should have known, he should have 
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known,” said Miwtin Oldkirk, with stem bitter¬ 
ness; “but it matters not. I shall have 
recovered myself before to-morrow, morning, 
and we will then talk more—^but yet, tell me 
first, what have you to do with this man ?— 

This—this-” but it seemed he could not 

utter the word, and after breaking off the sen¬ 
tence abruptly, he added, “ Have you ever seen 
him ?’ Do you know him ?” 

“ I have seen him, do know him,” answered 
Dudley; “ and I have every reason to believe 
that he has endeavoured to injure me most 
basely.” 

Dudley paused, and thought for a moment 
or two, and then added, “ I had better, perhaps, 
tell you how; for you had some share in the 
businesB.” 

“ I ?—I ?” exclaimed Martin Oldkirk. “ What 
had I to do between you and him ? I have 
riot seen him for many long years. I knew Sir 
Arthur Adelon was here, it is true, and I kept 
out of his way; but die priest is not with him, 
surely.” 
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“ The priest is with him,” answered Dudley; 
“ and has never left him.” 

“ Oh! yes he did, yes he did!” replied the 
peasant; “he was away two whole years, I 
know. I thought he had gone to do penance, 
as he would call it, and would never appear in 
the world again. Had he done so, had he 
wept in solitude and silence for the whole of 
his bad career, I might have forgotten it—no, 
not forgotten it—forgiven, perhaps, hut forgot 
it, never.—He is here, then, here in this county 
—here in the baronet’s house ?” 

“ I cannot exactly say that,” answered Dud¬ 
ley'; “for I do not know, and I would not 
deceive you on any account; but he was here 
two years ago—rather more, perhaps, for it 
was in the autumn; and he then did all he 
could to injure me, though life or death were 
at stake.” 

“ Ay, that is strange,” said Martin Oldkirb. 
“ Pray, may I ask what is your name, sir, for 
that is a tiling 1 do not know even yet ?” 
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“ My name is Dudley,” replied his oompa 
nion; “ and you may perhaps remember —" 

“ Why, then, you are the man who was taiei 
and cast for the death of the yotmg lord ove 
the olifis?” said.Martin Oldkirh, intemiptin 
him. 

“The same,” answered Dudley. “I wa 
tried and condemned for an act with which 
had nothing to do. Of Father Filmer I hat? 
seen litde or nothing, except when he came t 
visit me in prison, and tried to convert me t 
the Homan-catholic faith.” 

“ Ah! he never lost sight of that,” answere 
Oldkirk; “but still, what had he to do ■frif 
you?” 

“ Why, you shall hear,” answered Dudlej 
“ only let me tell my tale to the conclusion. F 
you remember one night when Mr. Adeh 
came to visit you^ and when you gave him 
good deal of luusistanoe ?” 

“ Oh, yes! I remember it very well,” a 
swered the man. “ I thought, at first, the 
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was some trick, and 1 would not say much ; 
but I soon got sure of my man, and then 1 was 
willing enough to do anything 1 could for him, 
for I thought of his mother, poor young man. 
It’s a pity I cotddn’t do more; but I fancied 
that Mr. Norries would know how to manage.” 

“ Mr. Norries knew little of the matter till 
it all transpired long afterwards,” replied Dud¬ 
ley ; “ but now, as a friend, Mr. Norries wishes 
me to possess such information as to frustrate 
the schemes of this Mr. Filmer, and he knew 
no one better to whom he could send me than 
yourself.” 

“ I should like to see the letter,” said Marfan 
Oldkirk. 

“ I am afraid that cannot well be,” replied 
Mr. Dudley; “ my baggage, as I told you, is 
by this time, doubtless, at the bottom of the 
sea; but you know Mr. Norries’s handwriting,' 
and yon cannot doubt that those memoranda 
were put down by Mm.” 

“ That’s true—that’s true,” said the man; 

L 2 
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“ My name is Dudley,” replied his compa¬ 
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was some trick, and I would not say much ; 
but 1 soon got sure of my man, and then I was 
willing enough to do anything I could for him, 
for I thought of his mother, poor young man. 
It’s a pity I couldn’t do more; but I fancied 
that Mr. Norries would know how to manage.” 

“ Mr. Norries knew little of the matter till 
it all transpired long afterwards,” replied Dud* 
ley; “ but now, as a fiiend, Mr. Norries wishes 
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were put down by Mm.” 

“ That’s true—that's true,” said the man j 
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“ but Still I should like to see the letter. How¬ 
ever, don’t let us talk any more of things which 
are so long gone. I will give you an answer 
to-mon-ow, when I have thought over it. In 
the meantime, I should like very much to hear 
what the matter was all about two years ago. 
I recollect the trial very well, and Mr. Adelon 
coming to me in search of information. I 
gkve him a rudish sort of answer at first; but 
he was so firank, and so desperate-like, that I 
could not well refuse ; and in the end, 1 went 
with him to Norries—^but I cannot see how 
this hypocritical priest had anything to do with 
that.” 

“Wliat object, and what interest he could 
have, I know not,” answered Dudley, who was 
a little puzzled with the rambling and desultoiy 
manner in which his companion spoke. “ All 
I can tell you is what he actually did, and 
of that Mr. Adelon says he has no doubt. In 
the first place, when Edgar went to meet you 
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the second time, he saw you at the old work- 
house of a place the name of which I forget. 
He w*as followed secretly, by Mr. Filmer’s order, 
by a little boy, who was directed, immediately 
he discovered the place he entered, to give in¬ 
formation to the constable of the hundred, who 
was already warned to seize Mr. Adelon and 
any one whom he had with him, on the pre¬ 
tence of his companions having been engaged 
in the Chartist riots.” 

"Ay, I broke master constable’s head for 
his pains,” said Oldkirk. " Go on, sir.” 

" He then deceived Mr. Adelon as to the 
time of my trial,” continued Dudley; " and 
subsequently the same man gave intimation to 
a blacksmith, named Edward Lane, who could 
have borne important testimony, that the officers 
of justice were seeking for him. This priest 
also* persuaded Mr. Clive and his daughter, 
who could have proved my innocence at once, 
and who have proved it since, to fly from Eng- 
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land, and induced a mau, named Daniel Connor, 
to give evidence which approached as near 
pequry as possible.” 

“ He hated you heartily,” said Martin Old- 
kirk, setting his teeth hard; “ and he cannot 
hate without seeking to destroy.” 

“ For some reason, he certainly does seem 
to hate me,” replied Dudley; “ and whether 
he has power to injure me farther or not, I 
cannot tell; but at all events, it is the opinion 
of both Mr. Adelon and myself, that he will 
try to do so, and that, perhaps, in matters 
which most deeply affect my welfare. Mr. 
Norries, with whom I consulted, told me to 
ask you for some particulars of this priest’s 
previous life, which he thought would open the 
eyes of Sir Arthur Adelon to die man’s real 
character.” 

“ Puppies are only blind nine days,” rejflied 
Oldkirk, with a hitter smile. Sir Arthur 
Adelon has been blind for twenty years. You 
will find it a hard matter to open his eyes. 
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Did his son tell him 'what the priest had done 
in your case ?” 

“ No,” answered Dudley, “ he did not, on 
many accounts. For some weeks after my con¬ 
demnation Edgar was very ill, and then he only 
arrived at the whole truth by degrees. He 
proposes now to do so, however, and I wish to 
strengthen the case against this man by any 
previous circumstances which may tend to 
show his false and deceitful character.” 

“ Do not tell it to Sir Arthur when alone,” 
said Oldkirk, musing while he spoke. “ He is too 
weak to retain a deep impression long; he may 
believe a part of what you say at first, but his 
inclination will be, not to believe, and if his own 
better judgment and convictions are not backed 
up by those of others, they will soon fall and 
be forgotten. I have seen it so myself. As 
to the rest, 1 will think over it, sir, and see* 
what can be done. It is many a year since I 
heard that bitter name, and it has raised feed¬ 
ings in me which 1 had hoped and thouf^it were 
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dead. I will tiy to get quieter before to¬ 
morrow. I did not know the ^iper was so near 
me, or I might have tried to crush his brains 
out before now. I knew that Sir Arthur was 
here ^ great deal, but him I have never seen 
but once, and that at a distance. The son I 
saw many times, for he rode much about the 
country, and I used to think how much like his 
poor mother he w'as, but 1 never spoke to him 
till he came that night to see me, for I did not 
wish to have anything more to do with them.” 

“ Did no one ever tell you that they had a 
priest with them ?” asked Dudley. 

“ Oh! yes, I heard that,” replied Martin 
Oldkirk; “but there are many priests in Borne, 
and I knew that this man had been away for 
a long while after poor Lady Adelon’s death; 
80 1 never thought it was the same. Did Mr. 
Norries tell you to ask me for anything more?” 

“ Yes,” replied Dudley; “ he said you have 
charge of certain papers belonging to me.” 

“ They were given me by Noixies,” replied 
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Oldkii'k; “ and I certainly sha’n’t give them to 
any one without his orders.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” replied Dudley; 
“ and to tell you tlie truth, I care very little 
about them, for they only serve to prove a fact 
which I have long known, that strong passions 
take as inveterate a hold of weak minds as of 
more powerful minds. They might, indeed, 
give me some little authority and influence 
where it may be needful, but that is all.” 

“ Strike at Filmer, strike at Filmer,” said 
Martin Oldkirk, sharply; “ and be you sure, 
sir, that man has nourished in the baronet 
every eidl plant, till it has produced evil fruit. 
But remember, whatever you do, do it before 
plenty of witnesses. Take some public room> 
some crowd, some general meeting, and tax 
him there with all his wickedness. Unmask 
liim before multitudes, and make him a scolf 
and a byword for ever. But now, sir, it is late; 
you must be tired enough, and we shall have 
many things to talk of to-morrow. It is my 
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way, when anything moves me a great deal, to 
lie down and sleep. I sleep like a stone when 
I am much moved; and then I get up with my 
thoughts fresh and clear. 1 have made you up 
the best bed 1 can, and 1 dare say weariness 
will be as good as a feather pillow. Wait, I 
will light you another candle; I dare say, now, 
you never sat with a single one before.” 

“ I have sat through long nights with none,” 
replied Dudley. “ You forget, my good fidend, 
what it is to be a convict in a penal colony, 
and cannot know what it is to be an escaped 
convict in the midst of wilds and deserts which 
the foot of man has seldom trod; but such has 
been my fate.” 

“ I did forget,” replied ' Martin Oldkirk. 
“ You have had a hard lot, sir.” And Dudley 
and he parted for the night. 

* The sun had been up more than an hour when 
Dudley woke on the following morning; and 
while he dressed himself in the little back room 
of the cottage where he had sle^ he heard 
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voices in the neighbouring chamber, and could 
distinguish the words, “ 1 hope the gentleman 
will remember us well for our trouble, for you 
see, Martin, the locks aren’t broken, and we’ve 
not even looked into them.” 

“ I will be answerable for him,” replied ^he 
voice of Martin Oldkirk. “ You may be sure 
he will pay you well;” and the words were suc¬ 
ceeded by a heavy, trailing sound, as if some 
large object was dragged slowly from one side 
of the room to another. 

When Dudley entered the front chamber, he 
saw two large boxes standing on the left hand 
side, to which Martin Oldkirk pointed, with a 
look of satisfaction, saying, “ We’ve got them 
out, sir, though we had some trouble, and they 
seemed pretty well soaked in the sea-water. 
Now that the tide’s out, she stands well nigh 
high and dry at one part—^that’s to say, wha^s • 
1^ of her, for the masts are .all down, and she’s 
broken in two. Another tide, if the wind goes 
on blowing in this way, wont leave a stick of 
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her together. A good deal has been got out of 
her, notwithstanding—one-third of the eargo, I 
dare say, and most of the passengers’ baggage.” 

“ This is, indeed, an important service. Old- 
kirk,” replied Dudley; “and you shall now 
have Norries’s letter; but we must break the 
chest open, for my keys are lost.” 

What he proposed was soon effected. The 
trunks were broken open, the different articles 
they contained taken out to dry, and the letter 
which had been so often mentioned was placed 
in Oldkirk’s hands. He took it to the window 
and read it eagerly, and then exclaimed, “ That’s 
a good man, that’s a good man, sir! He’s the 
only lawyer that I ever knew who would come 
forward to help a poor man without fee or re¬ 
ward. He saved me from ruin. The little I 
have, I owe all to him, and I will do all that he 
tells me. You shall hear all about it, sir— 
every word; but first let us have some break¬ 
fast.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The calm evening light was shining sweetly 

« • 

upon park, and wood, and valley, and high, 
bare downs: a strong wind blew the fleecy 
clouds fast across the sky, varying the face of 
earth with shadows that chased one another 
like children in their play; and ever and anon 
the sun was left clear and brilliant, and his 
rays, poured obliquely from a point hardly two 
hands-breadth from the horizon, gilded the 
western sides of the trees, and made their lus- , 
trous leaves shine like diamonds. Through 
the heart of Eda Brandon the shadowy clouds 
of manifold emotions passed as rapidly as the 
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vapours over the sky, but still the sim of hope 
shone forth again, and rendered the little world 
of her fair bosom as bright and sparkling as 
the scene around her. He was safe, he was 
home again, h^ was near her, he was clear of 
blame; his innocence was made manifest to 
the eyes of the whole world. She could look 
with pride even to his sufferings and to her 
own love; she could say—He has been injured, 
traduced, and grieved, but he is innocent, and 
I have loved liim still. 

Oh, how joyful was the thought of con¬ 
soling him through life for all he had under¬ 
gone; how sweet the expectation of seeing 
him again, as, leaning on Edgar’s arm, she 
walked quickly across the park towards the 
old priory; but yet those feelings were sorely 
agitating. Joy would hold its place, and all 
seem glad and cheerful for a time; but then, fhe 
very intensity of her affection would reach a point 
which became almost painful, and a sensation 
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of faintness would come over her, and make 
her pause an’d pau{ for breath.^. 

Edgar felt for her; for although a ^eat 
change had come over him since first he was 
presented to the reader; although experience 
and action, the seasoning fires of youth, had 
given decision and firmness to his character; 
although he had grown more powerful in mind; 
more manly in character, yet not one of the 
warm enthusiastic feelings of his heart had 
been lost, and he could understand what it 
was to feel, with sensations very like those of 
fear, the meeting with a lover under such 
circumstances as hers. He soothed her kindly 
and tenderly, too; he cheered her with every 
bright subject that fancy could suggest; but 
he ventured not to laugh or jest, as he might 
have done at another time; for he saw and 
knew that the emotions were too deep, the 
waters of the heart too profound, to be stined 
by the light winds in sport At length, the 
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limits of the park were reached, and they 
passed out. He walked quickly through the 
little wood—^though Eda murmured, “ Oh, 
Edgar!” and would fain have paused for a 
moment—for he thought she would he better, 
stronger, happier, when the first meeting was 
over. In a minute more, the grey ruin, and 
the green ivy, and the little meadow before the 
sculptured porch, and the stream glancing 
beyond, were before their eyes, and the form of 
Dudley, rising up from a pile of architectui-al 
fragments, on which he had been sitting, was 
in Eda’s sight. 

There had been many emotions, as I have said, 
in her breast, as she walked thither; there had 
been anxiety, and joy, and some degree of ap¬ 
prehension of she knew not what; but the 
moment that she beheld him, every impression 
gave way to one—the thought of all he had suf¬ 
fered, and how he had suffered it. It came 
rushing upon her like a torrent—as dine great 
image—the anguish, the indignation, the priva- 
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tions, the'sorrows, the wrongs he had endured 
and felt; and giving way at once to the impulse 
of the heart, and forgetting all conventional 
forms, and the cold, thoughtful ceremonies of the 
world, she sprang forward, she cast herself into 
his arms, she wept with mingled joy and grief. 

There was a long, long pause, for neither of 

the two could speak, and Edgar would not. 

The tears rose, too, in Dudley’s eyes—not the 

tears of those weaker emotions which shake 

the light and the tender, on meeting again with 

those they love; but the tears of strong, 

• * « • 
powerful, soul-subduing gratitude to God for 

mercies shown, and hope and happiness re¬ 
stored. He thanked, from his very heart, the 
Almighty Ruler of all destmies, that he had 
seen his native land again—he thanked him 
for deliverance from disgrace, and sorrow, and 
undeserved punishment—he thanked him for a 
reputation oleated, a high name restored, for 
honour, and for peace, and for dawning happi¬ 
ness—and perhaps he thanked him more than 
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all, for giving him the love, the persevering, 

« 

devoted, unchanging love of one whom he 
loved so well. It was indeed the crowning 
blessing of all—that which alone could render 
life cheerful and pleasant to him; and while, 
with his arms around her, he pressed her to his 
heart, and kissed her soA cheek, he felt that of 
all die blessings prepared for man by the great 
Creator in the terrestrial paradise, there was 
no blessing equal to the last, which was be¬ 
stowed for the comfort and consolation needed 
by man even in Eden. 

At length dieir feelings found voice; and 
seating themselves upon the- same shaded pile 
of chiselled stone-work where Dudley had 
waited the coming-of Eda and her cousin, 
they began to talk over the past' and the 
future. Of die past the reader knows so much, 
that hb need not listen to their conversation 
here. |^or did Qudley dwell upon it long, for 
he knew that their time was short, and that 
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Eda must speedily retain to mingle once more 
with gay scenes, in which s^e took no interested 
part; but turning quickly to the more impor¬ 
tant present, on which so much depended, he 
besought Eda not to say to any one that she 
had seen him, nor to give a hmt that he had 
returned to the land. 

“ There are many things, dearest Eda,” Ije 
said, “which I wish to do before I openly avow 
myself. I must, in the first place, cl^im back 
my property from the crown, and take measures 
to make my restitution to all my rights, and the 
restoration of honour to my name as clear and 
perfect as possible; and for these purposes I 
must see Mr. Clive. But 1 am told he is absent 
Do you think he will soon return 

“ Not till die end of the week, they told me 
at the Grange, Dqdley,” answered Miss Bran¬ 
don ; “but I can easily get his address.” 

“Are you quite sorb, dear Eda,” asked 
Dudley, “ that he has not told the facts coi^ 
u 2 
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eeming the death of Lord Hadley to other and 
less discreet persone than yourself—especially 
to Mr. Filmer ?” 

"Certainly not, unless by letter,” replied 
Eda; " for both Mr. Clive and Helen were away 
•when we arrived. I have asked at many of the 
cottages of the peasantry in regard'to tlie cause 
'of his long absence, but do not find that any 
one entertains the slightest suspicion o£ what it 
seems, from Edgar’s account, has taken place 
in London, and I am quite sure that neither 
my uncle nor Mr. Filmer have the slightest 
knowledge of^ the changed circumstanees in 
which we stand. I think it might be better,” 
she added, and then paused ajud hesitated, with 
a beautifiil blush rising up and tinging her 
cheek and temples, " I think it might be better 
—why should I scruple to. say so ?—^to come 
up to Brandon and claim me for your own at 
oUoe. There are several persons there, some, 
of them entertaining expectations, I believe 
vnth my uncle’s encouragement, which can 
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never be fulfilled; and I would fain have it 
known at onee, Dudley, that my hand is pro¬ 
mised to another, and titat there is nothing 
which has been able to shake my esteem for a 
man whose conduct in trifles only gave me, in 
early years, tlie clearest indication of what 
would be his conduct in more important,' though 
more painful, scenes at an after period.” 

Dudley pressed his lips upon her hand. 
“ Dear Eda,” he said, “ the temptation is a 
great one; but let us think well what we are 
doing. Your uncle, I believe, knows not—has, 
in fact, no suspicion—^that my innocence is 
proved, and my pardon granted.” 

“None, none whatever,” answered Eda. 
“ During several months, while we were wan¬ 
dering hither and thither, he only saw the news¬ 
papers at intervals, and I know not whether 
the case was ever stAted in them at all.” 

“ It was hinted at in one of the evening 
prints,” said Edgar Adelon; “but the whoje 
transaction was conducted privately—^'without 
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afxy affectation of secrecy, indeed—but in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner; and the Secretary of 
State, thought, when all was decided, that it 
would be better to take no public notice of the 
transaction till your return, Dudley; when, as 
he said, you could yourself have recqprse to 
such means as you might judge advisable.” 

Dudley had fallen into a reverie while Edgar 
was speaking, but he roused himself immedi¬ 
ately, saying, in the same low tone which they 
had hitherto employed—for the impression of 
their secret meeting affected even their conver¬ 
sation, while no one could hear —“ Perhaps it 
might be better, as you say, Eda; but if I de¬ 
termine upon following this course, prepare 
yourself, love, for somewhat strange and per¬ 
haps unpleasant scenes. Your uncle will, of 
course, imagine at first that I am an escaped 
convict. He will be indign^t at my showing 
mjrself indiis house at all, still more indignant 
a^ what he will consider my rash pretensions. 
He may carry this indignation to violent mea- 
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sures and harsh terms; and if you yourself are 
present, it may place you in unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ I fear not,” answered Eda, “ the whole will 
be easily explained; and although he will, 
doubtless, still object, and I might be most un¬ 
willing, in matters not affecting my whole hap¬ 
piness and welfare, to reject the counsel of one 
who has been a father to me, yet in this case, 
Dudley, no objections will be of any avail.. I 
have scrutinized my own heart—I know and 
understand my own feelings, and I am ready 
to choose my part at once, and to act up to it 
to the end.” 

“But the question is this,” said Dudley. 

“ Can you do so, my Eda, if I think fit, on i 
motives of my own, to give no explanations to 
your uncle, or any one who may be. present— 
to' let mistakes go on, and confiision work itself* 
clear by gradual and natural means 

“ But upon what motives, Dudley asked 
Eda, in a tone of anxiety. “ Why should you 
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suffer mistakes to exist, when there is an easy- 
way of explaining them ?” 

“ Not for the purpose, believe me, dear girl,” 
replied Dudley, “ of showing how strong is the 
force of your attachment, and inducing you to 
avow your unshaken affection even for a con¬ 
demned convict; neither with a -view to let your 
uncle commit himself by injustice towards me; 
but to open his eyes, perhaps, to the conduct 
of a villain and a hypocrite who has long de¬ 
ceived him. The course I propose seems to 
me to be the best adapted to that object; but 
I will think over it, Eda, till to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. Could not you and Edgar stroll down 
here together on an early walk an hour or two 
before breakfast ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered Edgar, speaking for 
his cousin, . “ All our guests are sad lie-a-beds, 
and will be in no condition to interrupt us,’ ex¬ 
cept our good friend. Captain M -«—, and of 
him we can easily dispose.” 

“Well, I will think of it to-night,” replied 
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Dudley. “ I should have liked to see Clive 
first, indeed; but I think as he Is absent we 
must not wait his coming. Only remember not 
to give any explanation till I judge right to do 
so myself. I_think Eda will not disavow her 
love under any circumstances ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered Eda; “ but one of 
our servants said to-day, that there was some 
expectation entertained of the return of Mr. 
Clive and Helen to-morrow—tidings which 
have kept Edgar’s heart beating all the day 
and she gazed at her cousin vyith a gay 
smile. 

“ I shall be *ble to tell you more when we 
meet, Dudley,” said E^gar; “ and to say the 
truth, I think your plan the very best you 
could have formed ; for whether Mr. Clive is 
here or not, T shall be able to prove all the 
facts, having’a copy of the depositions.” 

“ There axe more facts than you know, 
Edgar,” answered Dudley, in a somewhat stem 
tone; and Eda started at the words, and drew 
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a little aside, sajing^ “ Speak with me for a 
moment, Dudley—you would not, I am sure,” 
she continued, in a low voice, “ do anything to 
injure.my uncle. You may have obtained those 
papers of which we once heard much men¬ 
tion; but I think—^nay, I am'sure—that you 
would not use them to his detriment.” 

Pain him, I must, Eda,” replied Dudley; • 
“ injure him 1 will not in the least degree, and 
even the pmn shall turn to his benefit—ay, and 
to his peace; for with all his prosperity he has 
not been a happy man. But the sun is down, 
dear one, and I must no't keep you longer, for 
it will be quite dark ere you ];|aoh the house.” 

Thus saying, he led her back to-where Edgar 
stood, and bade them adieu, adding, as they 
parted, in »louder tone than they had hitherto 
lued, ** Then 1 shall see you he^e to-morrow, 
‘about eight,and we will decide upon our future 
course.” 

Edgar and Eda assured him they would not 
fsil, and took their way back through the little 
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wood. Dudley gazed after them till they were 
hidden by the young green boughs, and then 
walked slowly away in the direction of the 
small place called Beach Bock. 

For some minutes after he was gone, all was 
still and silent The rosy beams of the even¬ 
ing departed ftom the light clouds overhead; 
the nightingale broke forth in the wood; the 
scene around lost its lustre and became grey; 
and the bat, more surely summer’s harbinger 
even than the martin, flitted quietly over the 
space before the old building, in search of its 
insect prey. At the end of those few minutes, 
however, sometof the branches of ivy, which 
had extended themselves across the ruined 
doorway, were pushed back, and a dark sha¬ 
dowy figure came out in the grey twilight, and 
stood for a moment with the arms crossed upon 
the chest. It was that of a man, dressed in a* 
long straight-cut black coat, with a white cravat 
tied round the throat. There was nothing else 
remarkable in his appearance, add he gazed 
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quietly to the left,'upon the road taken by Eda 
and Edgar, and then to the right, where Dudley 
had disappeared. He next fell into a fit of 
meditation, the nature of which it would be 
difficult to divine. It ended, however, with a 
low, unpleasant laugh, and saying to himself, 
" So, so!—at eight' o’clock to-morrow,” he 
turned and walked away in the same direction 
as Miss Brandon and her cousin, but took the 
road under the park wall for some way, and 
entered the enclosure by a stile farther up. 
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CHAPTER X. 


It still wanted half an hour of eight o’clock on 
the following morning, when Dudley walked 
along the road from Beach Rock to Brandon. 
He was not alone, however, for by his side was 
Martin Oldkirk, whose stem but not unpleasant 
f»‘atures were lighted up with an expression of 
high satis&otion. At the distance of about a 
quanei' of a mile from the old Priory the two 
paused, and Dudley turned to take the padi. 

across Bie fields which led to die min, while 

♦ 

Martin Oldkirk went on; but alter a moment 
the young gentleman paused and called, to 
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his companion, saying, “ I think you would do 
it more quickly if you would go back and get 
the gig we left at Seafield. I should like to 
have them all at Brandon by half-past nine. 

“ I shall go quicker on foot, sir,” replied 
Oldkirk. “ Seafield is a mile and a half, and 
that would be all lost time.” 

Without more words he walked on; and 
leaping the i^tile with a light heart, Dudley 
soon reached the bank of the litde stream 
near which ran the path he was following. 
Slackening his paqe a litde, as he^ proceeded, 
to gaze at ibe dancing waters sparkling in the 
morning light, he advanced, with the copse 
straight before him, and an angle of the ruin 
rising grey above the green foliage. The hour 
and the scene and the season all harmonized 
well with the feelings in his bosom. He was 
^ going to-meet her he loved in the bright morn¬ 
ing of the year’s most hopeful time, and his 
heart wa» full of the thrilling emotions of life’s 
happiest dream. 
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He reached the little lawn which spread from 
the old portal to the brink of the-stream, and, 
knowing he was before the hour, was advancing 
to take the seat which he had chosen the night 
before^ and wait with hope and fancy for his 
companions, when a anan came forth from one 
of the recesses of ^e building, mth a slow and 
sauntering air. 

“ This is disagreeable!” thought Dudley; 
“ but it matters not. As I have resolved on 
my course, 1 will walk on. I shall be sure to 
meet them in the parkanji he began to cross 
the green towards the copse, when the tnan 
whom be had seen, called to hfrn, sayings ** Sir, 
sir! I want to ask you a question." 

Dudley instantly paused and turned round, 
wheh at the same moment another man ap¬ 
peared, and thii first approaching said, " Is not 
your name Dudley, sir ?” 

Yes," repHed the young gentleman; " what 
may be your pleasure with me i” 

"1 apprehend you in the Queen’s name,” 
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said the stranger, grasping his arm and pro¬ 
ducing a constable’s staff; “ go along with me.” 

“ Where is your warrant ?” demanded Dud¬ 
ley, with perfeet calmness, while tlie second 
man approached. 

“ I don’t need any wati-ants,” answered the 
constable. “ I know you fgv a retmued con- 
^ct; and I shall take you at once before Mr. 
Conway.” 

“ No, that you shall not do,” replied Dudley, 
keeping them at a little distance. “ It is your 
duty to take me before the nearest magistrate; 
that‘is Sir Arthur Adelon, and you have no 
pretence for making me go four miles when 
there is a Justice within one.” 

“ Well, there canabe no objp.ction to that,” 
said the constable; but the other man inter¬ 
posed, observing in a low tone, “ He said be¬ 
fore Mr. Conway.” 

*‘1 don’t care for that,” replied the other; 

I don’t takd my ordfers from he.—Did he say 

▼hy?” 
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“ I have told you what is your duty,” said 
Dudley; “ and you know it to be so. Disre¬ 
gard it at your peril; for you will find in a very 
short time that you are altogether wrong in this 
business; and if you subject me to more incon¬ 
venience than necessary, I will certainly punish 
you.” 

“ Well, I shall put the handcufis on you, at 
all events, my young blade,” replied the con¬ 
stable ; “ that I have a right to do.” 

“ No you have riot,” answered Dudley, who 
had a stout stick in his hand; " and you shall 
not do it. I tell you I am not an escaped con¬ 
vict, and that I am ready to go before Sir 
Arthur Adelon, without the slightest resist¬ 
ance ; but any attempt to treat me with in¬ 
dignity I will resist to the utmost of my^ power, 
knowing that I am in the right. The con¬ 
sequences, then, be upon your own hecAis; for 
whether I be injured or you be injured, in any 
struggle which may take place, the responsi¬ 
bility will rest with you.” 

VOL. III. N 
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It is unfortunate that the inferior officers of 
the law have seldom any accurate knowledge of 
the law they have to execute, which generaily 
makes their proceedings either rashly violent 
or weakly hesitating. “ Well, sir,” said the con¬ 
stable in return, after a moment’s thought, “ if 
you will go quietly, I don’t mind.” 

“I will go quite quietly,” replied Dudley, 
“ and for your own satisfaction, one can come 
on one side and the other on the other; but 
remember, if either of you attempt to touch me, 
I will knock him down.” 

This being arranged, the whole party pro¬ 
ceeded witii some caution through the little 
wood, across the road, and into the park. 
They had hardly gone a hmidred yards, how¬ 
ever, when Dudley perceived those whom he 
had come to meet, advancing towards him. He 
took n^ tiie least notiqe, but proceeded with a 
calm and deliberate step; and he could see that 
£dgar suddenly hurried his pace. 

When they came S. litiie nearer. Sir Arthur 
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Addon’s son left his cousin beneath one of tlie 
chestnut trees, and hastening -forward, shook 
Dudley warmly by the hand. Thetwo constables 
looked at each other in some surprise, for this 
was a sort of recognition which they had not 
the least expectation of witnessing; and they 
made no effort to interrupt a low conversation 
which went on for a minute or two between 
their prisoner and his friend. 

“ I will tell him—I will not feil to tell him,” 
said Edgar. “ I will get back with Eda as fast 
as possible, that she may be there before you 
arrive. Good-bye, good-bye, for the present.” 

Thus ended their short conference; and 
Dudley, turning to the constables, told them he 
was ready to proceed. It was evident, the two 
men began to doubt that they were exactly in 
the right; but Dudley gave them no<opportu¬ 
nity of satisfying themselves any farther, walk- ' 
ing on with a slow step, and suffering Eda and 
her cousin to enter the house before him. Few 
of the servants were seen about the place; and 
N 2 
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the man who appeared at the hall-door, in 
answer to the summons of the bell, was a 
stranger to Dudley. 

A small room in Brandon House had been 
set apart as a justice-room; but when the ser¬ 
vant led the constables and their prisoner 
thither, he found the door locked, and conse¬ 
quently conducted them into the library. 

“ Sir Arthur is not down yet,” said the foot¬ 
man, “ but I will tell him as soon as he is up.” 

“ Tell Mr. Filmer,” said the constable; “ he’s 
up. I’ll warrant” 

Dudley listened with a slight smile, but made 
no remark aloud, thinking, though mistakenly, 
“ Borne of the servants saw me on the night of 
the wreck, and have told the priest,” 

After waiting for a few minutes, the same 
servant returned, and beckoned one of the con¬ 
stables out of the room. He was absent for 
nearly a quarter of an hour; but on his return 
he advanced towards Dudley, saying, “ I am to 
take yon to Mr. Conway, sir,” for Sir Arthur 
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vill not like to deal with the case, because he 
:nows you.” 

“ I am a&aid he must,” replied Dudley, 
irmly. “I am here in a magistrate’s house, 
and I certainly shall not quit it till he has 
decided whether there is, or is not, cause for 
keeping me in custody. You need not speak 
another word upon the subject, my good Mend, 
for here I am determined to remain.” 

The man seemed puzzled, and gave a signi- 
hcant look towards his companion. He then 
quitted the room once more, but returning after 
an absence of a few minutes, sat down at a 
little distance from the prisoner, and beat the 
top of his hat with his fingers. Many persons 
were now heard moving about the house, and 
a round-headed, fat-faced, young man, in a 
Melton coat, top-boots, and white-cord breeches, 
entered, looked round, and walked out again. 
Some one also passed along under the win¬ 
dows, whistling dne of those interminable airs 
which ornament modem operas, and which are 
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SO happily adapted to vulgar tastes, that every¬ 
body can whistle them, and everybody does. 
A moment after. Sir Arthur’s voice was heard 
in the hall, saying, apparently to a servant, 
“ Well, ring the breakfast bell, I dare say we 
shall not be long. Do you know what it is 
about ? Who is he ?” 

“ He looks quite like a gentleman, sir,” said 
the servant; “ but I did not ask any questions. 
Mr. Filmer has spoken with the constables.” 

“Well, send Mr. Filmer to me,” said Sir 
Arthur Adelon. “ Good morning, my lord ; 
good morning, Captain M-. The con¬ 

stables have brought in a prisoner; I must go 
and see what it is all about; but*I will join you 
at breakfast in a few minutes.”' 

“Yours is an open court, I suppose. Sir 

Arthur,” said the voice of Captain M-; 

“ and if you vrill permit me; I will see how 
people conduct such business here.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” ^said Sir Arthur 
Adelon; and opening the door of the library 
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he walked in, followed by Lord Kingsland and 
Captain M-. 

The moment the baronet’s eyes fell upon 
Dudley, however, a change came over his face. 
He turned very pale, and his lip quivered; 
but he recovered speedily, and noticing the 
prisoner with a haughty bow, he said, “ I did 
not expect to see you here, sir.” At the same 
time, he moved towards a great arm-chair, by 

the side of the library table. Captain M-’s 

eye glanced towards Dudley with a very slight 
smile, but he took no farther notice of him, 
and seated himself near the peer and the 
baronet. 

“ I dare say you did not. Sir Arthur,” said 
Dudley, in reply to the magistrate’s words. 

My coming hither, at this moment, was un¬ 
expected to myself though I certainly should 
.have troubled you with a visit in a short lime. • 
It is to these two worthy gentlemen I owe; 
the pleasure of seeing you sooner Uian I in¬ 
tended.” 
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“ Humph!” said Sir Arthur, with a cold 
look. “ I am to suppose, sir, then, that they 
brought you hither—^in which they probably 
only did their duty ? Upon what charge have 
you brought this—this—^this gentleman, before 
me,” he continued, addressing the constable. 

“ Why, your worship. Sir Arthur,” replied 
the man, “ I had information that this gentle¬ 
man—this Mr. Dudley—is an escaped convict, 
the same as he who was condemned at the 
assizes two or three years ago. If he’s not, 
he’s very like him.” 

“ What do you say to this charge, sir,” de¬ 
manded Sir Arthur Adelon, looking at Dudley 
with the same cold demeanour. 

"By your permission, Sir Arthur,” replied 
Dudley, “ I will put one question to this good 
man.” 

" Oh! as many as you please,” answered the 
baronet, throwing'himself back in his chaii', 
evidently not very much at ease. 

“Well then, tell me, my good friend the 
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constable,” continued Dudley, “who was it 
that gave you orders to apprehend me ?” 

“ Why, nobody gave me no orders like,” re¬ 
plied the constable; “ but I had information 
like.” 

“ From whom ?” demanded Dudley. “ That 
is exactly what I want to know.” 

The man looked a little bewildeied, but at 
length replied, “ Why, I was told not to say 
anything about it.” 

“ Yes; but you must say something here,” 
said Dudley. “ I insist upon your informing 
Sir Arthur Adelon, who it was that gave you 
that information.” 

“ Why, it was Mr. Filmer—^Father Peter, as 
they call him, if I must say,” replied the con¬ 
stable. “ I dan’t see why he should mind my 
telling.” 

“ I doubt its being very pleasing to him,’” 
replied Dudley; “ but with that we have no¬ 
thing to do.” 

“ I do not see what we have to do with the 
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matter at all,” said Sir Arthur Adelon. “To 
me it seems of no importance.” 

“ To you it is of the greatest importance in 
the ^vorld,” replied Dudley. “ I put the ques¬ 
tion for the express purpose of leading to the 
complete display of a villain’s character. 1 
must request you to send for Mr. Filmer, sir.” 

“ I hane sent for him already,” said Sir 
Arthur, sharply; “ but the question is, whether 
you, sir, are an escaped convict or not, and 
with that Mr. Filmer has nothing to do.” 

“ That is not the whole question,” replied 
Dudley. “ When that is all made clear, it will 
remain to be seen whether these men have 
acted properly in taking me into custody 
without a warrant, and without Information on 
oath. 1 might also add, that they sought, in 
the first instance—doubtless by the advice of 
' the same worthy informer—to take me four miles 
hence, to Mr. Convtay, when they apprehended 
me on the very grounds of Brandon.” 
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‘ That was wrong,” said Sir Arthur. “ Pray, 
who told you to do that, constable ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Filmer, sir,” answered the man. 

“ Ah ! here he comes to answer for himself,” 
observed the baronet as the door opened; but 
instead of Mi-. Filmer, it was the baronet’s son 
who appeared, and, walking straight up to 
Dudley, he shook hands with him warmly. 

Sir Arthur eyed him for a moment with a 
look of displeasure, and perhaps would have 
fain closed the doors of the library against any 
farther audience; but he felt that there were 
many circumstances which might render such 
a step injudicious; and turning to one of the' 
constables, he said, in a hurried manner, ‘‘ Send 
for Mr. Filmer again ; say I desire to speah 
with him. Pray be seated, Mr. Dudley,” he 
continued, in a more courteous tone than he had 
hitherto used. 1 could certainly have wished, 
that this case had been brought before Mr. 
Conway, or any other magistrate, rather than 
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myself; for the feelings of friendship which I 
have always entertained towards you, may 
throw ■ a suspicion of partiality over my pro¬ 
ceedings. But I shall try to avoid the reality 
as far as possible, and deal with the matter in 
hand according to the principles of justice and 
common sense.” 

Dudley felt a little indignant at this speech, 
well understanding the quality of the friend¬ 
ship which Sir Arthur expressed towards 
him; but a portion of contempt mingled witli 
his indignation, for he was aware that hypo¬ 
crisy has its origin in weakness more fre¬ 
quently than in art. Cunning is the refuge 
of the feeble. ' He sat down, therefore, in 
silence, merely bowing his head*; and the mo¬ 
ment after Mr. Filmer entered the room. 

Whether he had obtained any hint of what 
fras occurring, or whether shrewd perception 
supplied the place of information, I know' not; 
but his course was evidently chosen from the 
moment he entered the room. His step was. 
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as usual, calm and easy, silent, but Ann; and 
turning a cold, stern glance upon Dudley^ he ad¬ 
vanced to the table where Sir Arthur Addon sat, 
and said at once, without giving any one time to 
explain, “ I am verj' happy. Sir Arthur, to see 
that the constables have done their duty upon 
the information which I afforded them last 
night, although I perceive they have not at¬ 
tended to my warning, nor carried before Mr. 
Conway a case upon which I knew it would be 
very painful for you to decide.” 

As he spoke, his eyes again turned towards 
Dudley for a moment, and he saw an expression 
upon that gentleman’s face which did not satisfy 
him. It was an expression of tranquil, almost 
contemptuous calmness. Dudley seemed rather 
amused than not; but if the priest was not well 
pleased with the look of the prisoner, he was 
still less so with a word that sounded close in. 
his ear. “ Hypocrite !” said a low voice, and 
turning round, he saw Edgar Adelon close be¬ 
side him. 
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“ Did you apply that term to me, my son ?” 
said Mr. Filmer, almost in a whisper. 

With a stem, contracted brow, the young 
man slowly bent his head in sign of affirma¬ 
tion, and then withdrew a step, leaving him 
alone. 

“Pray, Mr. Filmer,” said Dudley, rising, 
“ though the question may appear a little irre¬ 
gular, and not bearing on the points at issue, 
may I ask how you obtained certain information 
of my return to this country, so as—without 
making oath, or taking out a wanrant against 
me—to send constables to apprehend me ?” 

“ The question is irregular,” said the priest, 
sternly; but the moment after, a gleam of bitter 
satisfaction came into his eyes,*and he added, 
“ I can tell you if you desire it, nevertheless ; 
but if you will take my advice you will not in- 
, quireand he looked round to Edgar Adelon 
with one of his seTpent sneers, which seemed 
but the more intense from the assumed mild¬ 
ness and tranquillity of every feature but the 
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lip. Edgar at once quitted the room, but 
Dudley replied— 

“ Sir, having nothing whatsoever to fear, I will 
beg you to give the information I desired.” 

Mr. Filmer seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
and turned a look towards Sir Arthur Adelon, 
who answered it by saying, “ Pray do; this 
matter must be investigated to the bottom.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said Mr. Filmer. “ Yester¬ 
day evening I chanced, as is frequently my 
custom, to wander forth to the old Priory, 
wishing—as who might not wish—to spend a 
short time in meditation, perhaps in prayer, 
upon the spot, and amidst the scenes where 
holy men— ay, and martyrs, too—have trod the 
earth with their feet, and watered it with their 
blood, and addressed their petitions to Heaven. 
I was sitting, lost in thought^ when I heard 
voices near, and looking forth 1 saw a party,* 
consisting of two gentlemen and a lady. Shall 
1 give their names ?” he continued; and he fixed 
his eyes firmly upon Dudley. 
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“ Decidedly,” replied the prisoner; although 
perhaps, to say the truth, he was not quite well 
pleased at the idea of his conversation with 
Eda having been overheard. 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied Lord Kings- 
land, who seemed for the moment to have the 
parliamentary spirit strong upon him. “ Name, 
name!” 

“ Pray give them,” said Sir Arthur Adelon, 
although his feelings were not very com¬ 
fortable. 

“ One gentleman was Mr. Dudley,” replied 
the priest, slowly; “ the other was your son, 
Sir Arthur; the lady’s name perhaps I had 
better not mention.” 

“ She will name it herself,” Said Eda Bran¬ 
don, entering the room, leaning upon Edgar’s 
arm. “ I was the person, my dear uncle, who 
•was with Edgar and Mr. Dudley at the Priory; 
and I was exceedingly glad,” she continued, 
crossing over to Dudley and giving him her. 
band, “ to congratulate him on his safe return 
to England.” 
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Dudley retained the fair, small hand she 
offered, in his own for a moment or two; and 
there they stood together, she with her colour 
a good deal heightened, and he with his eyes 
full of bright and proud satisfaction. It had 
required a great effort; but all that she had 
said was calm and lady-like, and nothing more. 
She had made no avowal of attachment; she 
had tried to banish the tone, the look, the 
manner of affection; but those who were 
around and marked the blush upon her cheek, 
the light in Dudley’s eyes, doubted not for one 
instant the spring of love, from the depths of 
which those bright bubbles rose to the surface. 

Sir Arthur Adelon looked utterly con¬ 
founded; and £da, seeing, with some embar¬ 
rassment, that all eyes were fixed upon her, 
said, in a somewhat faltering tone, but which 
grew stronger and firmer as she went on, “ I 
am afraid, my dear uncle, that I have intruded 
where I have little business; but Edgar having 
told me, in his enthusiastic way, that Mr. 
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Filmer was likely to make a mystery of that 
in which there is really none, I came to sweep 
all'such things’away; for there is nothing 
that I should more dislike, than any of my 
actions being made a secret of. When all 
this is over, Mr. Dudley,” she continued, turn¬ 
ing towards him, “ I shall be most happy to 
welcome you to Brandon—indeed, breakfast is 
already waiting;” and she was retiring from 
the room, when her uncle exclaimed, “ Stay, 
Eda, stay! All this is most extraordinary ! 
Pray, then, did you know that this gentleman 
had returned ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Eda. “ I was aware 
that he had come back in the same ship with 
Edgar, and that he had suffered shipwreck 
with him, after having endured two years of 
undeserved hardship, brought upon him by the 
basest machinations of a designing man.” 

She would liot look at Filmer while she 
spoke, for the strong, earnest love of her heart, 
had raised the spirit of indignation in her. 
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which she feared might appear -too clearly; 
and turning away she quitted tlie library. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” asked Sir 
Arthur Adelon, looking at his son. “ There 
seems to be a serious accusation against some 
one, but what it is I cannot divine.” 

“ It is, I believe, a very common case. Sir 
Arthur,” answered Mr. Filmer j “ ingratitude 
to those who have served and benefited us; 
suspicion of those who have dealt honestly 
for our good against our inclination; and 
slander of the innocent in order to shield the 
guilty ; but the simple question before you, I 
believe, is, without considering any idle attack 
upon me, or defence equally idle, whether that 
person standing there is or is not an offender, 
under the sentence of the law, escaped from 
the country and the punishment to which the 
law assigned him. 

“ I can answer that question at once,” said 

Captain M-; “ and you most forgive me 

for speaking, notwithstanding your message, 
o 2 
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my dear Dudley. I first knew that gentleman, 
Sir Arthur, in the quality of the Nameless 
fisherman by the nameless lake. I afterwar ds 
had the pleasure of seeing him at the Govern¬ 
ment House, at Hobart Town, with his cha¬ 
racter cleared firom all stain, and his name and 
honomr as bright and proud as that of any 
gentleman in the land. I can testify that he 
received a pardon under the great seal, in con¬ 
sequence of being clearly proved innocent of 
an offence for which he had been wrongly 
condemned.” 

“ Then I have no farther business here,” said 
Mr. Filmer, with perfect tranquillity of tone and 
look. “ I could not be aware of the circum¬ 
stances under which Mr. Dudley had returned; 
and I suppose that no one will deny I acted 
properly, in pointing out to the officers of justice 
a person whom 1 believed to*have escaped firom 
the due punishment of a great offence.” 

*‘Stay one moment,” said Dudley, “ I have 
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not yet done with you, sir. I have a charge to 
make against you, and a very heavy one.” 

Mr. Filmer’s face might turn a shade or two 
paler; for it is a difficult tiling, when, through 
a long life, one has been acting a deep and 
criminal part, to see even the chance of ex¬ 
posure, and yet so rule the heart, that the blood 
will not fly back to it in alarm. Habitual 
success may do something; the confidence of 
tried skill and known power may do something 
likewise; and the custom of concealing emo¬ 
tion may still rule words, and tones, and 
actions, and-even looks; but tliat subtle thing:, 
whatever it is, which sometimes sends the warm 
stream of life rushing in an instant through 
every vein to the face, and at others, calls it 
suddenly back to the deep well of the heart, 
cannot be so commanded. The vagueness of 
a charge, too, does greatly add to its terrifying 
influence upon one who has been a hypocrite 
from the be^ning. All his powers of mind, be 
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they what they may, are but as a small garrison 
in a ruined fortress, attacked by a large army. 
Every evil act that he has committed, every 
false word that he has spoken, has made a 
breach in his own walls of defence. He knows 
not at what feeble and unguarded point he may 
be attacked, for he has himself raised up an in¬ 
numerable host to assail him ; his own crimes 
are his own enemies, and in proportion to their 
multitude must be his fears. 

Mr. Filmer did turn somewhat paler then 
than he was before; but so calm was his whole 
aspect, that no .one marked the change but 
Dudley and Edgar Adelon, whose keen eyes 
were fixed upon his face the whole time. 

“Well, sir,” he said, taming towards his 
accuser, “I shall be very ready to hear and 
answer the charge, as I know it must be 
groundless; but will you allow me to suggest 
that it should be made at a later boor of Ihe 
day. You are aware that I am an early riser, 
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and I have not yet broken my fast. My appe¬ 
tite, too, is good, considering my years.” 

“It seems, sir, that you wished to increase 
mine by a walk of four miles,” replied Dudley; 
“ but this matter is serious, and cannot be 
turned ofl‘ lightly. I will make the charge 
whenever Sir Arthur Adelon tliinks fit to re¬ 
ceive it; but I do not lose sight of you till it is 
made.” 

“ Then am I to consider it is of a criminal 
nature, and cognizable by a magistrate ?” de¬ 
manded the baronet, very much discomposed. 

“ Such as must lead you, if it be even in part 
established,” replied Dudley, “to commit this 
person to prison, or, at all events, to require 
bail for his appearance.” 

“ Then I would much prefer that the charge 
shrnld be made before another magistrate,” said 
Sir Arthur; but Dudley, Edgar, and the priest. 

himself, interfered, the two fo^er somewhat 

♦ 

eagerly, and the latter with die slightly sar- 
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eastic tone which marked his replies when he 
was not well pleased. 

“ As my accuser has no objection, Sir Arthiu:,” 
he said, “ I must add my voice to his. I at 
least do not suspect you of partiality; but the 
great question with me at present is breakfast. 
I know you have not yet taken any yourself, 
my kind Mend j and although I do not bear 
any ill will to Mr. Dudley on account of what¬ 
ever accusations he may bring against me, 
either for pastime or revenge, I certainly shall 
be very angry with him if he interrupts our 
pleasant morning meal, which was always, I 
must say, a very tranquil one till he first set 
his foot in this house.” 

“ That is true, at least,” said Sir Arthur, in a 
low tone. But Edgar interfered again, observ¬ 
ing, “ You had better, perhaps, join Eda in the 
breakfiist-room, my dear father. Dudley, she 
will be happy,%s you heard, to see you there; 
and after the meal we can proceed with this 
unfortunate business.” 
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“ An exceedingly good motion, and one for 
which I shall certainly vote !” exclaimed Lord 
Kingsland, rising. And then, turning to Cap¬ 
tain M-, he added, in a low voice, “ I think, 

M-, if we ever intended, in the private 

theatricals of Brandon, to perform the Bivals, 
we may spare ourselves the trouble !” 

“ I had no part in the cast,” replied Captain 

M-, " though I am very sure, my good lord, 

there are more private theatricals going on in 
every house in the land than we generally ima¬ 
gine.” 

“ Ever moralizing!—ever moralizing!” said 
the peer, with an air of easy persiflage. And he 
took his way to the breakfast-room, followed by 
the rest of the party. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


There was a certain degree of agitation upon 
Eda’s beautifiil face, when the party from the 
library entered the room where she sat; but 
that agitation did not take one- particle from 
the grace of her demeanour; and in a few 
minutes all were seated round the table. As 
usual, where there is a great 'deal of vanity, 
there was a certain portion of spite in Lord 
Kingsland’s nature; and on the present occa¬ 
sion it did not sleep. He was mortified at 
losing the hand of the heiress of Brandon, and 
he took care to make the person who was likely 
to cause that loss feel all that was painful in 
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his position to the utmost—not, indeed, that he 
ever dreamed that Eda would give, or that Sir 
Arthur would suffer her to give, her hand to 
one who had been a convict; that was a thing 
quite out of the question, in his opinion. It 
might be supposed, therefore, that he would 
not easily be led to give up the pursuit in 
which he had engaged, as a marriage with the 
heiress had always been looked upon by him 
merely as a matter of convenience; but in eveiy 
man’s mind there is some peculiar prejudice of 
that sort commonly called crotchet, generally 
proceeding from vanitj’, and in his case de¬ 
cidedly so. He thought Eda Brandon ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful; but still he had not hus¬ 
banded die fine feelings of the heart so carefully 
as to be capable of love. Nevertheless, Lord 
Kingsland would on no account have married 
a woman who had loved another. He did not*, 
like that any man on e^h should be able to 
say of his wife, “ She was once engaged to me 
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and how much less would he have liked it to 
be said that Lady Kingsland had been in love 
with a convict! 

As that could not be, the only consolation he 
could find under his little disappointment was 
to make.Eda and Dudley feel that the latter 
had been a convict, and would ever by his fel¬ 
low-men be regarded as a convict He became 
exceedingly curious, on a sudden, about Van 
Dieman's Land, asked innumerable questions 
in regard to Hobart Town, and even ventured 
upon Norfolk Island. Convict discipline be¬ 
came a matter of great interest to him; and to 
hear him speak upon the subject—of which he 
knew nothing—one would have thought that 
he was a great philanthropical'legislator. 

Dudley answered his questions with calm 
gravity; but yet he could not help feeling, with 
•painful acuteness, that the world, the bitter, 
slanderous worldjTiad got its fangs in his flesh, 
with a hold that nothing could shake off—that 
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a stain had been placed upon Iris namp most 
unjustly, ^Yhich, though it might be erased, 
would still leave a trace behind. 

With the sharp and clear perception of 
woman, Eda understood the motives in which 
the peer’s conduct originated, and felt both 
contempt and anger. The only effect which it 
produced upon her own conduct, however, was 
to make her demeanour to Dudley more marked 
and tender. Eda Brandon never flirted in her 
life, and there was something very distinct from 
anything of that sort in her behaviour on the 
present occasion; but she felt that it was due to 
Dudley, when she saw him so unfairly annoyed, 
to take her stand, as it were, by his side, and to 
let her affection for him be perfectly undisguised. 

The other gentlemen who were in the 
room, and who had not been present at the 
scene which had taken place in the library, • 
seemed amazingly puzzled at all they now wit¬ 
nessed. In addition to everything else, Sir 
Arthur Adelon was evidently ill at ease, and 
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Edgar was stern, silent, and almost sharp in 
Ills replies when forced to speak. 

Mr. Filmerwas the only one who maintained 
his usual placid demeanour, and he did that 
perfectly; for, alas! it is a very fatal error to 
believe that the external appearance of calm 
tranquillity is always an indication of a heart at 
peace with itself. The priest made a fuller 
breakfast than usual, conversed agreeably with 
those around him, and gave no indication of 
having any cause for anxiety or even deep 
thought within. Before the meal was fully over, 
however, a servant came in and announced that 
Mr. Clive and his daughter were there; and 
Dudley could perceive that Filmer’s face turned 
deadly pale. 

“ Show them in,” said Sir Arthur. “ 1 am 
very glad they have returned.” 

“ Who is Mr. Clive ?” asked the young 
baronet, whom I'have mendtmed once before, 
and while Sir Aithnr was answering,Oh, he 
is a gentleman of very old family, but of some- 
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what reduced circumstances,” the priest arose 
quietly, and saying, in a low tone, “ I am glad 
they have come, too; I want much to speak 
with Clive for a few minutes,” moved, with his 
usual noiseless step, towards the door. 

But Edgar Adelon suddenly sprang up from 
the table, and placed himself in the way. “ That 
cannot be suffered,” he exclaimed. “ You must 
remain here, sir.” 

“You! This from you, Edgar!” exclaimed 
Mr. Filmer, drawing back with an air of asto¬ 
nishment, if not really felt, certainly well 
assumed. 

“ Yes!” answered Edgar, “ and more too; for 
where I once esteemed-” 

What he was about to add was stopped by 
the entrance of Mr. Clive and Helen, who 
sprang forward to Eda Brandon, as to a sister. 
Sir Arthur greeted Mr. Clive hinAel^ with his. 
usual kind, but somewhat stately air; and Mr. 
Filmer approached with a degree of eagerness 
which in him betokened no slight i^tation, as 
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if to welcome Mr. Clive, holding out his hand 
to him at the same time. But Clive drew back, 
and looking sternly at the priest, said, “ Excuse 
me, sh; there are matters which require expla¬ 
nation before I can either look upon you as my 
friend, or listen to you as my pastor.” 

“ What ean be the meaning of all this?” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Arthur Adelon. “ Explain, Clive— 
I am in the dark.” 

“ Ay, let him explain,” answered Mr. Filmer, 
setting his teeth tight; “ I can give a sufficient 
account of my own conduct and my own motives, 
and do not fear any explanations.” But his 
clouded brow and unwonted manner showed 
that there was something which he had wished 
concealed, but which could be no longer 
hidden. 

“ If you wish it, sir, my conduct can all be 
easily explained,” said Clive; and then, tiuming 
towards Sir Arthur, he was going on, when his 
eyes suddenly fell upon Dudley, and advancing 
towards him, he took his hand in his own, and 
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pressed it, with a grave look, saying, Mr. 
Dudley, I am delighted to see you back in your 
own country again, and free from all stain or 
reproach. Believe me, had I known that a 
false charge had been brought against you— 
had it not been studiously concealed from me 
by the most artful and the most infamous means, 
you should not have laboured for one hour 
under an imputation from which I can free 
you. This I am sure you know, and you now 
know also who it was that did die deed for 
which you have suffered so severely; but what 
you do not know, perhaps, is, the man whom 
you see there standing before you, urged me 
to fly, knowing that the act was mine, and the 
very same night contrived means to turn the 
charge against you.” 

Mr. Filmer took a step towards them where 
they stood, and exclaimed, with a solemn and 
impressive air, Clive, Clive, my friend! Yott 
are suffering a generous nature to betray yoa 
into most ungenerous acts. I wish those \torda 
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had been spoken by heretical lips, rather than 
yours. Have you no respect for the religion 
you profess, or for its ministers, that when 
one of them did you an act of great kindness, 
you should use it as a charge against him ? 
I'ell me, did I not, the moment I knew what 
you had done—did I not, I say, come down, 
at a late hour of the night, to comfort and 
coimsel you? I did advise you to fly—I 
acknowledge it; but it was in consideration 
of your own safety that I did so; for let me tell 
you, my son, that even in this land, which 
boasts so much of its equity and its justice, it 
is no slight thing to kill a peer of the realm. 
As soon as I was told who it was that had done 
it, I went down for the sole purpose of advising 
you to fly, as the only means of saving you 
from detection and punishmemt.** 

“ May I ask you, sir,” said Dudley, “ as this 
seems to be an' explanation rattier than an ex¬ 
amination, who was the man from whom you 
derived your information?” 
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“ You are very ignorant, sir, it would ap¬ 
pear,” replied Filmer, with an air of reproof, 
“ of the rules and principles of a church of 
which you are accustomed to express contempt 
and abhorrence, otherwise you would know 
that a priest does not break the seal of con¬ 
fession. To give you, or any one else, the 
name, would be a violation of that important 
law.” 

“ And did you really know who it was that 
killed Tord Hadley?” demanded Sir Arthur 
Adelon, in a tone of surprise. 

“ I did, sir.—^What then ?” replied Mr. Fil¬ 
mer, with a stem look, laying a somewhat 
menacing emphasis upon the words. 

“ Nay, nothing,” replied Sir Arthur Adelon; 
but Dudley went on, sternly saying, “ It is un¬ 
necessary, Mr. Filmer, to violate the seal of 
confession, for we know the name of your in¬ 
formant already, and in this deposition you will 
find all the facts. I am inclined to imagiiie that 
Daniel Connor is even now in this house, but 
p 2 
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if you will examine that paper, you will see 
that he has already deposed to his having told 
you the whole truth, and to your having come 
down to him afterwards, to induce him to put 
his evidence in such a shape as to bring the 
charge upon me rather than upon Mr. Clive. 
Now, Sir Arthur Adelon, this is something like 
a subornation of witnesses, and it can be proved 
by the man’s own statement.” 

“ You are labouring under a mistake, young 
gentleman,” said Filmer, now driven to bay. 
“ For his own sake and his safety I certainly 
did recommend to Daniel Connor to go up and 
give his evidence spontaneously, in order that 
no suspicion should attach to himself. He said, 
if I recollect rightly, that the man who had 
done the deed was very much of thje same 
height as yourself, but when he swore that, he 
swore truly.” 

** Doubtless,”replied Dudley; “but he states 
that he could have told exactly who did it, and 
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would have told, if it had not been for'your 
persuasions to the contrary.” 

“ This seems a ver}' bad case,” said Lord 
Kingsland, speaking to Edgar Adelon. “ If the 
animus can be proved, it will assume a serious 
complexion.” 

Without replying directly to the peer, Edgar 
stepped forward, and addressing Mr. Filmer, 
demanded, “ Did you, or did you not, sir, when 
you knew that I was seeking for evidence, and 
had nearly obtained it, to show before a jury 
the impossibility of Mr. Dudley having com¬ 
mitted the offence with which he was charged— 
did you not cause me to be watched, followed, 
and apprehended, after a struggle, in which my 
life was nearly endangered; and did you not 
afterwards deceive me grossly as to the time 
when the trial was to be brought on, and take 
every means of preventing me from accom¬ 
plishing the end I had in view ? Now, sir, you 
cannot deny it, and if you can, I will convict 
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you by the testimony of your own spy. Your 
conduct towards members of your own flock 
might be explained away, perhaps, but this 
proves your object if it does not prove your 
motives.” 

“ Are you not of my own flock ?” asked Mr. 
Filmer, in a tone of reproach. “ My son, I 
am sorry to hear of such a defalcation.” 

Edgar paused, gazing silently in his face 
for a moment; and then, with a sudden start, 
he replied, “ I will not have the question 
turned from the straightforward course. Your 
object was, I say, to load an innocent man 
with a false charge, to deprive hitn of all means 
of establishing his innocence, and to see him 
condemned and suflTer for that of which you 
knew him to be guiltless.” 

He spoke impetuously; but ^ere was a 
truth, a sincerity, an earnestness in his whole 
tone and manner, which carried conviction to 
the hearts of those who heard it; and at a 
mere glance round, Mr. Filmer gathered enough. 
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from the faces of the somewhat numerous au¬ 
ditory, to show him that he was condemned by 
the judgment of all present But he quailed 
not; his brow grew stem, his look lofty, and 
he replied, in a loud, almost imperious tone, 
“ My object was, sir, to save you, and to save 
that lady from the wiles of the artful and am¬ 
bitious—that is the great object that I have 
had in view in every act of mine which con¬ 
cerned that person.” 

But his reply only still farther roused 
Edgar’s indignation. “ Of me, sir,” he said, 

“ you shall say what you like j but do not 
attempt again to mix my dear cousin’s name 
with this business. With her, at least, you 
have nothing to do, except that, knowing you 
all along to be what you are, she has tolerated 
yon in her house out of respect for my father; 
but 1 think if she had known, and my father < 
had known, how deeply and shamelessly you 
have injured him, and injured one who is now a 
saint in heaven, she would never have suffered 
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you to enter her gates, and he would have 
spumed you from his door.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?—whom do you mean ?” 
exclaimed Sir Arthur Adelon, starting forward, 
with a face as pale as ashes, and eyes haggard 
with intense emotion. “ Whom do you mean, 
my son ? Whom do you mean, my Edgar ?” 

“ My mother,” answered Edgar Adelon, in 
a slow and solemn tone; and almost as he 
spoke the words. Sir Arthur reeled, and fell at 
his feet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The scene of confusion that ensued after tlie 
event related in the last chapter is not to 
be described. Every one crowded round Sir 
Arthur Adelon, and he was speedily raised and 
placed upon the sofa. Servants were called, 
water was sprinkled in his face, and all the 
usual restoratives were had recourse to for 
some time in vain. He opened his eyes fmntly, 
indeed, for a moment, but he seemed instantl-y 
to relapse, and a servant was sent off in haste* 
to Barhampton for the surgeon who usually 
attended him; for the only person Isrho seemed 
to be sure that it was an ordinary fainting fit, 
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though one of a very severe kind, was Captain 

M-, who, with kind and judicious words, 

encouraged Eda and Edgar to pursue their 
efiForts, assuring them that they would he finally 
successful. 

At the end of half an hour Sir Arthur began 
•to revive; and one or two of the guests, who 
had made their comfort yield to their polite¬ 
ness, then vacated the room, leaving only Cap¬ 
tain M-, with Edgar, Dudley, Eda, and 

Helen. For some time the baronet seemed 
incapable of speaking, for though he looked 
round from time to time with an anxious 
glance, he remained perfectly silent, notwith¬ 
standing more than one inquiij a& to how he 
felt. His first words, however, when, he did 
speak, instantly recalled the subject which had 
interested them all so deeply the moment 
•before he had fainted. 

“ Where is the priest ?” he said. “ Where is 
Father Peter ?” And every one instantly 
looked round, and then, for the first time, per- 
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ceived that he was gone. Eda would'fain have 
diverted her uncle’s attention from matters 
which she knew must be most painful to him; 
but Sir Arthur slowly raised himself upon the 
sofa, and would have got up entirely had his 
strength permitted, still repeating, “ Where is 
he?—where is he? Seek him—seek him^ 
Do not let him escape!” Then pressing his 
hand upon his brow, he added, “ Can it be 
true ?—It has been a frightful dream to me for 
many a long year. Seek him—seek him, some¬ 
body !—Oh! if it be true, I will tear his heart 
out!” 

Dudley and Captain M-hurried away 

from the room to inquire for the priest, while 
Eda assured her uncle that she doubted not 
he would soon be found; but Edgar, looking 
from the back of the sofa behind which he was 
standing, shook his head with a stem anti 
mournful expression of face, as if to express a 
strong doubt that such would be the case. 

But little information of Father Filmer’s 
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movements could be obtained by Dudley and 
his companion from the servants. Some of 
them had seen him pass out of the break- 
fast-room, but not aware that any charge 
whatever had been brought against him, had 
taken no notice of so ordinary an occur¬ 
rence. • Others had seen him mount the stair¬ 
case towards his own room, but when he was 
sought for there he was nut found. No one 
had seen him quit the liouse, however; and 
though one or two of those who had lately come 
up the alley, or through the park, were ques¬ 
tioned particularly on the subject, none could 
give any information, and every room to which 
it was supposed he might have betaken himself 
was examined in vain. Finding all their 
search fruitless, the two gentlemen at length 
returned to the breakfast-room, and found Sir 
Aihihur half-seated, half-reclining on the sofa, 
but much more calm than he had been when 
they left him. He looked hard at Dudley for a 
moment without speaking, as if endeavouring 
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to gain command over himself^ and then said, 
in a cold and formal tone, “ Pray be seated, 
sir. Yo\i have brought some serious charges 
against a gentleman who has long lived with 
me as a friend—ay, for more than five-and- 
twenty years. Had you concluded all you 
wished to say ?” 

“ There were other charges. Sir Arthur,” re¬ 
plied Dudley, “ which in your eyes would be 
doubtless much more important. Those which 
I have brought affect myself alone; and though, 
perhaps, more immediately cognizant by the 
law, as coming nearly, if not quite, under 
the statute in regard to the subornation of 
evidence, is in my mind less criminal than 
his conduct towards you, whom, for the five- 
and-twenty years you speak of, he has deceived, 
betrayed, and injured. But on that subject. 
Sir Arthur, as I see it affects you much, it wij]^ 
be better to speak at a future period. Those 
charges which I have actually brought, I am 
prepared to sustain immediately. Indeed, they 
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can be proved at once bj Mr. Clive, who is in 
the next room; or even this young lady,” he 
continued, pointing to Helen, “ can ^ve you 
fuU information.—But all this had better also 
be referred to another occasion, when you will 
be more able to give attention to the subject.” 

“His presence would be necessary,” said 
Sir Arthur, leaning his head upon his hand. 
“ But there is one question more, sir—one 
question more, and I have done for the present. 
Was it from yon, sir, that my son derived the 
information which led him to utter the . words 
he lately did ?” 

“No, assuredly,” answered Dudley; “ but I 
can see clearly that his words pointed to the 
same painful subject, in regard to which I also 
have charges to make of a most serious cha¬ 
racter. Where he obtained his information I 
pannot tell.” 

“ From the same soulce whence yours was 
derived, Dudley,” replied Edgar. “ Only s few 
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words were spoken; but, connected with some 
old letters from my poor mother, they were 
enough to enlighten me as to much of the dark 
past.” 

Sir Arthur waved his hand as his son spoke, 
saying, “ I cannot hear it now—I will go to 
my own room. Come with me, Edgar.—I 
shall have the honour of seeing you again this 
evening, sir,” he continued, turning to Dudley, 
who replied, with a sligltt degree of embarrass¬ 
ment of maimer„ “ Assuredly, Sir Arthur, if 
you wish it; but if our farther conference is to 
be this evening, I must, I fear, be an intruder 
here till that time, for my present abode is near 
the place where we met shipwreck, twelve miles, 
distant” 

Sir Arthur Adelon was faint, agitated, and 
shaken; but yet a touch of his own self-im¬ 
portant pride could not be repressed; and witl)^ 
an air, by no means very well satisfied or alto¬ 
gether courteous, he replied, pointing to £da> 
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while he walked towards the door leaning on 
his son’s arm, “ That lady is mistress of herself 
and of this house, and doubtless she will be 
happy in having your society.” 

“ Oh, my dear uncle!” said Eda, starting 
forward with a look of pain, “how can you 
speak such unkind words ?” 

“ Well, well!” replied her uncle, kissing her 
brow, “ I do believe you love me, Eda; but 
no more just now.” Aid he slowly quitted the 
loom. 

As soon as he was gone, Eda turned towards 
Dudley, with many mingled emotions in her 
bosom, which, had it not been for the presence 
•of others, would probably have found relief in 
tears and in his arms. As it was, she gave 
him her hand, saying, “ You stay, of course, 
Dudley, and, I trust, will remain some days.” 

“ I must stay till this task is accomplished,’* 
he replied, and he would fain have added the 
dear, famiiliar name which he ever called her in 
his heart j but the presence of Captain M- 
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restrained him, and he would not.call her Miss 
Brandon. “ I was not aware,” he proceeded, 
“ that the information I have to convey would 
pain your uncle so deeply as die effect of the 
few words spoken by Edgar make me' fear 
it will, or I would not have undertaken the 
task. We make sad mistakes in life, I am 
afraid, in judging of the character of others. 
We are too apt to suppose that one great pre¬ 
dominant passion or weakness swallows up all 
others; and yet I am convinced, that if we 
looked into die heart of any man, ho he the 
most ambitious, the most avaricious, the most 
vain, the most proud, we should find some well 
of tenderness hidden under the rubbish of life, 
which, if opened out again, might pour forth 
fresh and pure waters to revivify and beautify 
all around.” 

“ Oh that we had many searchers for such 
wells,” said Eda; “ but it seems to me that men, 
in dealing with their fellow-men, rather labour 
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to cover and hide them. But what can have 
become of Mr. Filmer ? Do you think he has 
fled?” . 

“ It. would seem so,” answered Dudley; 
“ and yet I can hardly imagine that one who 
has gone on for so many years in successful 
hypocrisy, %vould yield the field after so brief a 
struggle.” 

“ I do not know,” said Captain M-; “ it 

may be that he finds himself fully detected, and 
then what a mass of fraud and sin must present 
itself to memory, and terrify him with the 
prospect of exposure and punishment. I re¬ 
marked that he stood firm before all the 
charges brought against him in regard to his 
infamous and criminal conduct, towards you, 
Dudley. It seemed as if he thought that, upon 
some principle, he could justify himself—at 
least, to himself—for acts the most base ; but 
when Mr. Adelon uttered those few words about 
his mother, ray eye was upon him, and he gave 
way at once. I saw him shake in every limb. 
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and should certainly have watched him nar¬ 
rowly, to prevent his escape, had not Sir Arthur 
occupied all my attention. But now, I think, 
I will mount my horse, and, riding round for a 
few miles, endeavour to obtain some informa¬ 
tion regarding this man’s place of retreat. It 
surely will not be so difficult here to overtake 
a bushranger as it is in the fifth quarter of the 
globe, Dudley.” 

As he spoke, Edgar re-entered the room with 
a quick step; but it was to Helen he now 
turned. He had only hitherto, throughout all 
the scenes which had taken place, spoken a few 
words to her, and given her one look; but the 
words and the look were both of love. He now 
led her at once into the deep window, and con¬ 
versed eagerly with her, mingling inquiries 
about matters quite different with expressions 
of tenderness ahd affection. 

“This bad man must be found, Helen, 
dearest,” he said; “you look pale, l.ove, and 
mxious. I am the more eager to find him, my 
02 
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beloved, because he has disgraced the religion 
which we hold, perverting its pure precepts to 
suit the dark, foul purposes of his own heart. 
Even.were it not for that, my Helen, I would 
pursue him throughout life; for he poisoned 
the sources of my dear mother’s happiness, and 
has turned the noble nature of my father to a 
eurse. Nay, look not up so imploringly in my 
face, sweet love, with those dear reproachful 
eyes, as if you thought your Edgar fierce and 
stem. It is only tliat I am eager, Helen— 
very eager—I have ever been so—eager in love, 
eager, I trust, in pursuit of justice and right, 
eager in defence of innocence—and surely I 
may be eager in the punishment of iniquity and 
wrong. Helen will not think me very wrong 
for being so ?” 

“ Wrong, Edgar !” she answered; “ do you 
not know I think everything ybu do right? I 
never saw you do anything that was wi-ong from 
our infancy till now.” 

“ Oh yes, many a thing,” answered Edgar; 
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and then dropping his voice, he added—“ When 
first I kissed those dear pouting lips, did you 
not tell me I was very wrong indeed? But, 
Helen, we must find this man, wherever he may 
be. I sliall not rest in peace till I have made 
him, with his own lips, undo the wrong he did my 
motlier. You know his haunts well. Tell me, 
love, where you think it most likely he would 
betake himself.” 

“Not to om- house, certainly,” answered 
Helen, “ now that he knows we are aware of all 
his baseness to poor Mr. Dudley; and not to 
the cottage of Connor, unless it be to reproach 
him for exposing him. I really know not 
where he will go—surely not to the Prior}'.” 

“ No, I should think not,” answered Edgar, 
musing. “ But here comes your father. This 
night shall set .his heart at ease.” 

“ That will never be,” replied Helen, with a * 
very sorrowfiil look. “ The death of that un¬ 
happy young man still rests like a heavy weight 
upon him. You have but to look into his face 
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to see that it is bearing him down to the 
earth.” 

“ I trust your happiness, dear Helen, may 
cheer him,” answered her lover; “ and to secure 
that shall be Edgar’s task.” 

Advancing towards Clive as he spoke, he put 
nearly the same questions to him which he had 
put to Helen, regarding the probable course 
which Mr. Filmer had pursued. 

“ I should have thought he was more likely 
to turn and stand at bay than to fly,” replied 
Mr. Clive; “ but if he has fled, it will be far, 
depencTupon it.” 

" Then the more reason for seeking for him 
immediately,” exclaimed Edgar. “ Come, Cap - 

tain M-, let you and I set out KI find 

him, I will venture to apprehend him without 
warrant, and risk whatever may be the result.” 

“ There may be some risk, it is true,” replied 

Captain M-, “ for it does not seem to me 

that he has committed any ofience clearly cog¬ 
nizable by a ma^strate. Indeed, 1 am afraid 
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some of the greatest crimes that men c§in per¬ 
petrate have never yet been placed within the 
grasp of the law. But let us go, I will take my 
share of the responsibility.” And leaving the 
little party in the breakfast-room, they went 
out to pmrsue their search. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The rooms occupied by Sir Artbiu: Addon at 
Brandon House consisted of a large dressing- 
room, and an old-fashioned chamber on the 
first floor, lined 'with dark oak, supporting a 
richly ornamented stucco ceiling, 'where cupids 
and naiads, and a great number of heteroge¬ 
neous deities, were flirting away all round the 
cornices, with plaster of Paris fruits and flowers 
in their hands. A bed, which rivaled the cele¬ 
brated one of Ware in its dimensions, with old- 
fashioned chintz curtams, stood at one side of 
the room, looking small and modest, from the 
extent of the space about it.* Opposite the foot 
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of the bed was a fire-place, with andirons for 
burning wood, and on each side of it were two 
doors, one leading into the dressing-room, and 
the other into a large commodious closet. The 
windows of the room were three, and the 
curtains, which were now drawn close, were of 
the same thick chintz as those which shrouded 
the bed. There was thus very little light ad¬ 
mitted, although the stuff of which the curtains 
were composed was sufficiently diaphanous for 
the eye of any one within to mark the change 
of light and shadow, as the clouds passed 
through the air without. The door of the 
dressing-room was open, and one of the 
windows, partly thrown up, admitted the air of 
spring, which, to say the -truth, was at the time 
we speak of somewhat sultry and oppressive. 

It was but little after the hour of noon when 
Edgar Adelon and his companion rode away, 
from the stable-yard at Brandon,'and at that 
time Sir Arthur was seated in a chair before 
the table, with his head resting on his hand. 
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and his eyes half shut. Painful emotions seemed 
to be passing through his mind, for the muscles 
of his face moved, and every now and then he 
would di'aw a deep and heavy sigh. Who shall 
say what was in his thoughts ? Did he ponder 
over a life spent in vanities which had proved 
worse than ashes—of time misused in planting 
the seeds of very, very bitter fruit ? Did he 
take that review of the long past, which every 
one, who has a mind capable of thinking, must 
sometimes ponder on in moments of silent, 
sleepless solitude i Did he consider how 
great wealth and lofty station, and high health 
and education, aiffl every gift and every advan¬ 
tage which can decorate the fate of man, may be 
all rendered impotent of good to himself and 
others, by the pampering of one evil passion, 
by a devotion to one vanity or folly ? Perhaps 
he did; but if so, if his eyes were keen enough, 
and his sight unsealed sufficiently to judge of 
the past justly, he saw that his weaknesses and 
his faults had been seized upon by a superior 
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intellect, to render him, through their means, 
subservient to the views and purposes of others, 
whose motives he even yet did not clearly dis¬ 
tinguish. 

“ If he did that, he is a scoundrel indeed,” 
said Sir Arthur, in a low murmur. “ He is a 
scoundrel,” he added, the next moment; “ that 
is clear j for who but a scoundrel would, for any 
purpose, suborn evidence against an innocent 
man ?” 

But as that thought passed through his mind, 
a look of anguish came upon his countenance, 
and perhaps he felt that he had been art and 
part in the deeds he condemned. He might 
feel, too, that there were purposes, that there 
were passions, which, in the more vigorous days 
of life, would have led him—^nay, had led him, 
to deeds little less base, and courses as tortuous 
as those which he viewed with horror in anotheri 

But, at the same time, .whichever way he 
turned his eyes in the wide range of the past, 
that other was still by his side, encouraging 
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him in all that he now regretted; suggesting 
the act to his mind, preparing the means to his 
hand, and, with insidious eloquence, removing 
the restraints of conscience and of feeling, 
while they rose up as obstacles to his purpose. 
He saw that the fiend’s own work had been 
done with him, that his faults and his vices had 
but been employed to generate more, and to 
leave his heart in possession of remorse. 

The sad and bitter contemplation went on 
for more than one hour. A servant quietly 
opened the door, and finding that he was up, 
and not asleep, told him that the surgeon had 
arrived from Barhampton; but Sir Arthur waved 
his hand, and sapng that he was busy, desired 
to be left quite alone. “I have no need of 
surgeons,” he said; and as soon as the servant 
had retired, fell back into his reverie again. 
It lasted about half an hour longer, and then, 
wearied with the conflict of thought, he moved 
towards his bed, saying, “ I will lie down and 
sleep, if I can. Then 1 shall be more able to 
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encounter the task of the evening; for I must 
and will have it all explained. It is getting 
very dark—it cannot be dusk yet.” And looking 
at his watch, he found that it was barely two 
o’clock. He accordingly laid down in his 
dressing-gown, and thought for half an hour 
longer before sleep reached him; but while the 
busy brain still worked, the ideas shifted and 
changed place, and became confused. He 
thought of Eda and of Dudley, and of the 
insinuations thrown out by the priest; and the 
vanity which was still at the bottom of his 
heart again poured forth bitter waters. “ Im¬ 
possible,” he said, to himself; “she cannot, 
she will not, she must not marry a convict; 
and yet she can do as she pleases. I have no 
authority over her; and this man, too, has me 
in his power, and he knows it. 1 can see that 
by his bold demeanour to-day.—But I will not 
think of all these things—I will sleep. All that 
must be settled hereafter.—And Edgar, too,— 
there is another thorn in my side; but I do not 
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mind that 80 much, for Clive is of as ancient 
blood as any in the land, and what though he 
be poor, that does not take from his descent. 
I wish it .had happened otherwise—and I was 
foolish to suffer this to go on, but at least it is 
some satisfaction she is a Catholic. It might 
have been worse.—It is very warm; I will open 
another window.” But while he was thinking 
of rising to do so, his eyelids fell once or twice 
heavily, and he dropped into a quiet slumber. 

While he thus lay, with his hand partly 
fallen over the side of the bed, the light seemed 
to decrease in the room, and a large heayy drop 
or two of rain beat^upon the windows, followed 
by a faint flash, and a distant roar of thunder. 
It did not wake Sir Arthur Adelo% however; 
and a minute or two after, the door of the large 
closet opened slowly and noiselessly, and a 
iigare entered with a still and silent step. It 
was that of the piiesv dressed in his usual 
dark apparel, and carrying a roll of paper in 
his hand. For a moment he paused, and 
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looked around the room, then advanced to the 
table, and laid down the paper, sayidg, “It 
will do as well.” But the next instant his eye 
caught sight of the hand of Sir Arthur Adelon, 
which, as I have said, had dropped over the 
side of the bed, and with a bitter smile, Filmer 
advanced and gazed upon the sleeping face of 
him who had been once so much his friend. 
The clear, fair skin of the old man’s cheek was 
still somewhat pale with the emotions of the 
day, and his brow still bore the trace of care. 
His mouth, too, moved from time to time, as if 
the busy thoughts which had been agitating 
him were yet at work within, prompting words 
which the chained lip refused to utter. As he 
gazed, the priest’s look became stem and 
almost fierce;. and it would seem tliat some 
thoughts or purposes suggested themselves to 
his mind, which other feelings induced him to 
reject, for he waved his arm, and spread forth*’ 
his hand, as if he were throwing. something 
from him, and murmured in a low voice, “ No!” 
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The moment after, there was a vixdd flash of 
lightning, which, notwithstanding the shade of 
the curtains, glared round the whole room, and 
made the face of the sleeping man look like 
that of a corpse. The rattle of the thunder 
succeeded, shaking the whole house; and Sir 
Arthur Ad.elon started and turned, as if to rise 
up from his bed. The priest instantly laid his 
hand upon his arm, saying, “ My son!” 

Sir Arthur gazed at him with a bewildered 
look, and then a sharp and angiy expression 
came into his face. “ Ah! is that you ?” he 
said. “ They thought you were gone.” 

“ They mistook,” replied the priest. “ Lie 
still, and hear me, for I have much to say. 
Your incorrigible weakness shows me, that it is 
vain to remain witli you longer. I cannot 
make yon what you ought to be; and now I 
leave you to yourself.” 

“ What I ought lo b.e!” said Sir Arthur Ade- 
lon, raising himself upon his arm. “Have 
you not made me all I ought not to be ?” 
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“As the most precious medicines become 
the most hurtful poisons to some peculiar con¬ 
stitutions,” answered the priest, “ so the best 
counsels to some men produce the worst re¬ 
sults. Such has it been in your case, for the 
inherent feebleness of your mind was not 
capable of bearing the strong food that mine 
would have given it.” 

“ This is too insolent!” exclaimed the 
baronet, raising himself still farther, and 
stietching his hand towards the bell j but 
Filmer grasped his arm tight, with a menacing 
look, saying, “ Forbear! and remember, man, 
what must be the consequence of my staying 
here. If I go, it is in charity to. you; for 
should I stay, depend upon it, it will be to ex¬ 
pose, from the beginning to the end, the acts 
of a life, the records of which I have put down 
here, lest your own memory should have bees 
more treacherous than mine. Remember, I 
say, that everything, from first to last, is within 
my grasp, and that I can, when I please, open 
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the casket, and pour out the jewels of proud Sir 
Arthur Adelon’s good deeds, for the admiring 
eyes of all the world. Bemember, that against 
the code of honour, the laws of the land, and the 
dictates of religion, you have equally offended, 
and that if I remain, I remain to explain all.” 

■ The baronet evidently quailed before him; 
and sinking back upon his pillow again, he 
gazed up in his face for a moment in silence, 
and then said, Dark and evil man as you 
are, speak not oi religion or of laws; but if 
you would do one act of charity before you go, 
explain to me, rather than to others, the sad¬ 
dest and the gloomiest page of my life’s his¬ 
tory. Relieve my mind of the heavy doubts 
and fears that have been upon it for many a 
long year; notwithstanding all the presump¬ 
tions that you brought forward-—ay, bitter as 
it may be—tell me, rather, that the wife whom 
I so dearly loved was really gu3ty—goilty of 
anything—rather than leave me to think that 
my unkindness killed her wrongfully. Speak, 
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man, speak !—Do not stand there, smiling at 
me like a fiend, but tell me, was she guilty or 
not?” 

“ As innocent as the purest work of God,” 
replied the priest; and as he spoke, a sharp 
shudder passed over the whole frame of Sir 
Arthur Adelon, and his face became distorted 
with various passions—sorrow, and rage, and 
remorse. “ Villain, villain, villain !” he cried, 
“ then why did you so basely deceive me ?” 

“ What, then, you have not seen Martin 
Oldkirk ?” said Filmer, with a look of some 
surprise. “ He is here, in this house, and will 
soon tell yon all.” 

“ What! Martin Oldkirk, my old servant ?” 
exclaimed the baronet. “Ah! J .see—I see 
the whole damnable plot. You—you corrupted 
him.” 

“ Nay, not so,” answered Filmer, in a still 
bitter contemptuous tone; “ but your own 
weak jealousy twisted his words from their 
right meaning, and made that serviceable to 
a 2 
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your suspicions which should only have con- 
hnned your trust.” 

“ At your suggestion, fiend !” exclaimed Sir 
Arthur, fiercely. “ I remember it all, as well as 
if it were but yesterday. Oh! fool that I have 
been!” And striking his clenched fist upon his 
forehead, he fell back again upon the bed from 
Avliich he had once more partially risen. 

“ And fool that j'ou ever will be,” answered 
Filmer, with a look of contempt. “ Had that 
woman remained with you another year, she 
would have made you a heretic, as she was 
herself in heart.” But his words fell upon an 
inattentive ear, for Sir Arthur Adelon had re¬ 
lapsed into the same state in which we have 
seen him during the morning. The priest 
gazed on him with a stem and thoughtful brow 
w'hen he perceived that he had again fainted; 
but gradually a slight, a very slight smile curled 
his lip, and he said, speaking his thoughts 
aloud, “What shall I do? He has fainted 
again—Fsiiaw! he will get better of this, as 
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he has got better of many things. Poor, un¬ 
happy man, without firmness to carry fortli 
good or evil! Had he but been firm, half of 
Yorkshire might have been Catholic at this 
day—and I, perhaps, a cardinal”—and he 
added, the next moment, “ with power to direct 
the efforts of the true church, in a course wliich 
would insure to her the return of this darkened 
land to her motherly bosom.” 

It was an after-thought, undoubtedly; for it 
is to be remarked, that in all hierarchies where 
men are expected to merge personal passions 
and desires in the objects of a great body or 
institution, the passions and desires still re¬ 
main ; but by a cunning self-deceit, the indi¬ 
viduals persuade themselves that they are made 
subservient to, or banished to open a space for, 
the general ends and purposes which the whole 
have in view. It is very seldom that a man 
can say, with sincerity and tnith, “ I desire to- 
be made a bishop or a cardinal, only for the 
good of religion.” 
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Mr. Filmer perhaps felt that truth as much 
as any .mau; but yet he still persuaded himself 
that he was right, or at all events, affected to 
believe it; for the fraudulent juggle' that goes 
on between man and his own heart is almost 
always more or less successful where strong 
passions are engaged,' and there were many 
strong passions which shared in the motive of 
every one of Mr. Filmer’s actions. If one had 
examined closely, the promotion of his chmrch’s 
views would have been found to bear a very 
small and insignificant share in any of his pro* 
ceedings; and yet, even to himself he affected 
to believe it to be the great, the sole, the over¬ 
powering object of his endeavours. 

While he stood and gazed upon the face of Sir 
Arthur Adelon, as he lay like a corpse before 
him, the low-muttered thunder growled around 
his head, and the heavy drops of rain began to 
fall thick and fast, pattering in a deluge upon 
the windows, and splashii\g upon the turfy lawns. 
“ There is more in the hills,” he said, “ and I 
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must make haste, or the rivers will be swollen 
and stop me. I wonder which way the fools 
have taken who went in pursuit. The servants 
must have done dinner. But that matters not; 
they will not venture, I think, to oppose me, 
even if any one sees me; and that brutal idiot, 
Oldkirk, must be gone.—I must even take my 
chance. Who minds the lightning ?” 

And yet, such is human nature, the very next 
flash made him put his hands before his eyes 
and turn somewhat pale. 

“ It is awfully vivid,” he said. “ This artil¬ 
lery of heaven, men think, is sent to punish the 
guilty alone—the immediate retribution of the 
Almighty. If so, why does it choose its aims so 
lucklessly ! I have seen the loveliest and the 
purest struck by it—^the murderer, the villain, 
and the false prophet pass through it unscathed. 
But I will go, lest a worse fate than that of the* 
lightning should reach me. Farewell, old man,” 
he continued, looking at the couch on which 
Sir Arthur Adelon was lying; “after many 
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years’ sojourn on this eardi together, you and 
I may never meet again. If friendship unvary¬ 
ing, and services not to be doubted, and 
counsels ever for the best, could have done 
aught with you, you should have had them— 
nay, you have had them. But you were too 
w'eak and idle to profit even by experience 
instead of fall trust, you gave half confidence ; 
instead of full obedience, you gave nothing but 
a questioning support; and the church must 
triumph wherever it sets its foot, or the day of 
its destruction is arrived.” 

With this unvarying maxim of the Roman 
church, he turned away and left him, placing 
the papers he had brought farther on the table, 
with the claws of the inkstand to hold them 
safely down. He retired by the same means 
which had given him entrance; and, without 
the slightest appearance of anxiety or haste, 
opened the first door and shut it behind him, 
then pulled back the private doorwhich afforded 
a communication between his room and that of 
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the baronet, and ascended a flight of steps 
which led to the chambers above. 

All remained still and quiet below; and in 
a few minutes, proceeding into the stable-yard, 
Mr. Filmer had mounted, without the slightest 
opposition, a horse which had been set apart 
for his own use while at Brandon, and was 
riding away, but in a direction difierent to that 
which Edgar and his friend had taken. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


They first paused at the park gates, Edgar 

Adelon and Captain M-, and asked, in a 

quiet, easy tone, if Mr. Filmer had lately passed. 
The answer, as the reader may anticipate, was, 
“No;” and separating, they rode round the 
whole extent of the wide space enclosed within 
the walls of Brandon park—not less than four 
or five square miles—inquiring of every person 
whom they met, and at every cottage which 
'they passed, but without receiving any intelli¬ 
gence whatever. After having made this cir¬ 
cuit, they rode down to Clive Grange, where 
Edgar was received with the greatest joy by all 
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the servants; but no information was^afforded, 
till one of the maid-servants recollected having 
heard the ploughman say that he thought he 
had seen Father Peter waiting over the downs 
towards Barhampton. Edgar, impetuous as 
usual, was for setting out immediately; hut 
Captain M- - stopped to investigate the state¬ 

ment, and inquired when this vision was seen. 
That the maid could not tell, but informed 
him that the man had mentioned the fact when 
he came home to dinner, adding, however, 
that he had returned to his work. Finding 
that the spot where he was employed lay con¬ 
siderably out of the way, the two gentlemen 
set off again, taking the cottage of Daniel Con¬ 
nor as they went; but the door was locked, 
and nobody vrithin. 

At Barhampton dieir inquiries were equally 
vain, though every quarter was applied tb 
where it was supposed that anything like in¬ 
formation could be obtained; and after a 
fruitless search of nearly an hour, they turned 
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their horses’ heads back towards Brandon, 
conversing on what it might be expedient to 
do next 

By this time, however, the indications of an 
approaching storm were visible in the sky. 
Large clouds, not decked with the fleecy fringes 
of the soft spring, but hard, defined, and of a 
bluish black, were rising rapidly in the south; 
and as Edgar and his friend gazed over the 
wide scene which presented itself to the eye 
from the slope just out of the gates of Bar- 
hampton, a carious purple light spread over 
the whole, giving to field, and hill, and tree, 
those intense hues which are more ftreqnently 
seen in southern lands. 

“ Does not that put you in mind of Aus¬ 
tralia ?” asked Captain M——, as they rode on. 

“ In some degree,” replied Edgar; “ but we 
kliall have a fierce storm soon, or I am much 
mistaken. We had better leave the downs on 
die right, and cross the river by Clive Grange 
again. It will save us a mile.” 
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The plan he proposed was followed; but 
long before they reached the streanj, the storm, 
which was advancing, as if to meet them, broke 
full upon their heads. The lightning flashed, 
and the thunder roared; but they suffered most 
from the rain, which poured down in torrents, 
mingled with enormous hailstones. On came 
the tempest, sweeping over the land, so lately 
bright and sunny, putting out every gleam of 
light, and involving all in a dark mist, only 
marked by the black lines of the descending 
hail. 

The two horsemen urged their horses on at 
a rapid trot, taking the road past Mead’s farm, 
and along the brow of the hill overhanging the 
river, to reach the bridge near Mr. Clive’s 
house; and they remarked, as they rode along, 
that the waters below, usually so limpid and 
bright, were now turbid and red, whirling ixt 
i*apid eddies, near the banks, but rushing on in 
foam and confusion, in the midst of the course. 

“ Why, this is quite a torrent,” said Captain 
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M-, as they proceeded. “ When we passed 

this morning it was nothing but a clear trout- 
stream.” ■ 

“ It is sometimes very furious when there is 
much rain in the hills,” replied Edgar. “ I 
remember it carrying away a mill some way 
higher up—miller, miller’s man, and miller’s 
wife, all went floating down together in their 
crazy dwelling; and yet, strange to say, no one 
was drowned.” 

“ See, there is Mr. Clive and his daughter 
coming down the opposite slope,” said the 
young officer. 

“ Good Heaven! Helen will be drenched in 
this deluge,” exclaimed Edgar; and he was 
spurring on his horse to a still faster pace, 
when an event occurred which for an instant 
seemed to turn him to stone. 

_ Helen and her father reached the bottom of 
the slope, and had already advanced about 
two-thirds of the way across the bridge, round 
the old piers of which the red torrent was beat- 
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ing angrily, when suddenly the-part just before 
them gave way, and fell in a large mass into 
the river. Clive caught his daughter’s arm, and 
was hurrying back; but the next instant the 
part beneath their feet cracked, leaned over to 
the side, fell, and with those whom it had sup¬ 
ported tlie moment before, was plunged into 
the struggling waters. 

For an instant, as I have said, the sight of 
her he loved so enthusiastically, likely to perish 
before his sight, seemed to turn Edgar Adelon 
into stone; but it was only for an instant, and 
springing from his horse with one bound, he 
was down the bank, and into the midst of the 
torrent. He caught sight of Helen’s dress as 
she rose again amidst the waters, and struck 
out strongly towards her, battling successfriUy 
with the fierce rage of Ae current, till it brought 
her down to where he was. His first grasjpk. 
missed her, but his second caught her by the 
arm, and lifting her head above the stream, he 
struck back for the shore, holding her far from 
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him, lest, in the terror and agitation of the 
moment, she should deprive him of the means 
of saving her; but Helen, with wonderful pre¬ 
sence of mind, did not attempt to touch him. 
The bed of the river, as it has been before de¬ 
scribed, was narrow j and the current had 
luckily drifted her towards the side of Clive 
Grange. Thus, a few strong strokes brought 
Edgar to the bank, which was there not very 
steep, and without much difficulty he lifted 
her out, and had the joy of holding her in his 
arms alive. 

During the whole of the last events Edgar had 
remarked nothing that was passing near him. 
He saw Helen, and Helen only. He thought 
of nothing but Helen; but the moment after 
she was safe upon the shore, his thoughts turned 
to her father, and he lopked eagerly around. 
,Wilh deep satisfaction,-however, he perceived 

at a little distance Captain M-helping the 

old man up the bank; and he discovered 
afterwards that his friend had plunged in at 
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the same moment as himself, but that finding 
Helen’s father was a good swimmer, and was 
striking for the shore, he kept at a little dis¬ 
tance, till he perceived that, when jnst near the 
bank, Clive began to sink. 

Helen was weak and faint, but she found 
strength to hurry to her father’s arms, as he sat 

upon tlie turf, supported by Captain M-; 

and all her first feelings were joy and satisfac¬ 
tion when she saw that he was still alive. He 
did not answer her when she spoke, however, 
but pressed his hand tight upon his side, seem¬ 
ing to breathe with idifficulty. The next instant 
Helen perceived the blood trickling through 
his fingers, and, clasping her hands together, 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, Edgar! he is hurt—he 
is very much hurt!” 

“ A little, a little, dear girl,” said Clive, with 
a g^eat effort. “ I shall soon be better; but it 
might be as well to send up to the Grange for 
some people to carry me up. ■ I am too weak 
to walk. Thank God, you are safe, my dear 
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child. It was that heavy beam struck me as 
we fell.” 

Edgar sprang away towards the house, and 
returned in u very short time with some men 
carrying a sofa, on which the large, powerful 
frame of Mr. Clive was speedily laid, and he 
was conveyed to the Grange, and put to bed. 
It was then found that there was a deep lace¬ 
rated wound on the left side of the chest, and 
an indentation, which seemed to show that 
several of the ribs had been broken. A man 
was immediately sent to bring the nearest sur¬ 
geon ; and £(%ar was watching anxiously with 
Helen by the bedside of the injured man, while 
the lightning still continned to flash through 
the room and the thunder to roll overhead, 
when one of the maids pat her head into the 
room, saying, " Oh, Mr. Adelon! here is one of 
your servants wishes to speak with you.” 

The woman’s face expressed terror and agi¬ 
tation ; and Edgar, starting up, demanded what 
was the matter. 
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“ Why, he says, sir, that Brandon has caught 
fire with the lightning,” replied the woman, 
“ and they wish you to come up directly.” 

Edgai- turned a look to Clive, who said at 
once, as if in reply, “ Go, Edgar, go. Take 
the stone bridge higher up. Yet one word, my 
dear boy, before you depart.” 

Edgar approached close to the bedside and 
bent down his head. “ Perhaps we may never 
meet again,” said Clive, with a good deal of 
agitation in his voice. “ My Helen, Edgar! 
What will become of my Helen, if 1 am taken 
from her ?” 

Edgar took his hand and pressed it warmly. 
“ Eda will be a sister to her,” he said, “ and I 
will be her husband—till then, a brother.” 

“ Go,” said Clive, “ go ! God’s will be done ! 
I am sure I may trust you, Edgar.” 

“ On my honour—on my life—^by everything 
I hold dear,” answered Edgar; and with one 
parting caress to Helen, he hurried away. 

C^tain M-was waiting for him below 

s 2 
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with the servant, who was beginning to pour 
forth the talc of the disaster at Brandon, when 
Edgar cut him short by eagerly demanding, 
“ Where are the horses ?” 

“ They are here in the court,” answered 

Captain M-. “Yours led the way, and 

mine followed. This is, indeed, a day of dis¬ 
asters ; but I do hope that no great injury has 
been done at Brandon, for this rain must have 
kept doym the fire.” 

“It was blazing away, sir, like a hundred 
lime-pits, when I was «ent off to seek you,” 
replied the servant, following them to the 
court-yard. 

“ Were all safe ?” demanded Edgar, eagerly; 
but the man could give him no satisfactory 
account of the inmates, merely telling him that 
the lightning had struck the older part of the 
building towards the back, and that the fiames 
had instantly spread from room to room with 
the utmost rapidity and fiiry. 

As the horses had not been unsaddled, no 
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time was lost; and, riding up the stream to a 
stone bridge about half a mile higher on its 
course, they soon reached the gates of Brandon 
Park. The lodge was empty, the gates were 
open; and dashing between the trees of the 
avenue, so as to reach the open spacewhence the 
house was first visible, Edgar strained his eyes 
forward to see whether the lire was still going on. 

A good deal of smoke was apparent, rising 
from one part of the building, but no flames 
were to be perceived, and the servant, riding up 
to Edgar’s side, said, in a glad tone, “ They 
have got it under, sir. It is very difierent now 
from what it was when I came away.” 

His master paused not to listen, however, but 
spurred on towards the terrace, where a number 
of people were to be seen moving about con¬ 
fusedly hither and thither, amongst whom, one 
gr oup might be distinguished bearing out some¬ 
thing that looked like a mattress towards the 
court and stable-yard. Edgar thought of his 
father; and that chilly feeling came over his 
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heart which is said to be sometimes premoni¬ 
tory of approaching sorrow. When he came 
nearer, he perceived Dudley and Eda following 
those who had gone on into the court; and he 
called loudly to them, for they had not remarked 
his approach. Dudley instantly turned, said a 
word or two to Eda, and then harried forward 
to meet her cousin. 

“ The fire is extinguished, Edgar,” he said, 
in a grave tone, as they met. “ It is only the 
second floor and part of the fiirst that are de¬ 
stroyed. Come with me, and you shall see.” 

“ Is every one safe ?” demanded Edgar, gaz¬ 
ing in Dudley’s face; and before the other could 
answer, he added, " My father!—Where is my 
father ?” 

His friend did not answer him at once, and he 
was darting away towards the court-yard, when 
Dudley laid his hand upon his arm, saying, 
** Do not go thither now, Edgar. Come apart 
with me, and I will tell you all.” 

** I must, 1 will go at once!” exclaimed 
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Edgar Adelon, passing him ;■ and with a rapid 
step he hurried on across the terrace, round the 
angle of the house, and towards the great gates 
of the court-yard. On the right was a large 
building, used as a billiard-room; and under 
sheher of the ornamental porch, Edgar saw 
Eda, with her fair face bedewed with tears. 
She instantly came forf;ard to meet him, say¬ 
ing, “ Wait a few moments, Edgar. Do not 
go in there now, my dear cousin.” 

But Edgar passed her too, with a sad look, 
saying, “ It must come once, Eda.—Why not 
now?” When he entered the room, he found 
five or six men laying a mattress, with some 
bed-clothes that covered it, upon the billiard- 
table, and pushing through them, he beheld his 
father stretched out, cold and stiff, but with no 
mark of fire or injury whatsoever upon him, and 
a calm and placid look upon his countenance. 

The young man gazed upon his parent’s 
face for several moments, with a look of sad, 
stem thought, while the servants and labourers 
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who were present drew back as soon as they 
perceived who it was that interrupted them in 
their melancholy task. As he gazed, many 
memories crowded on him; paternal tender¬ 
ness and afiecdon—innumerable sweet domestic 
scenes—words spoken long ago—^kindly looks 
and tones of love ; and with that sad feeling 
which ever takes posse|sion of the bosom, when 
with any of the near and dear the silver chain 
is broken, the tears rose up into Edgar Ade- 
lon’s eyes, and fell upon the dead man’s 
hand. 

He wished not to be seen to weep; and 
turning away without a word, he gave one hand 
to Eda, and the other tp Dudley, who had 
been standing close behind him, and with them 
left the chamber of the dead. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Six or eight hours before, Brandon had been 
one of the most convenient and comfortable 
houses in the whole county. Everything about 
it had displayed that aspect of ancient and un¬ 
diminished respectability and wealth which, 
thirty years ago, was the general characteristic 
of the English gentleman’s country seat; and 
now, when Edgar Adelon, with Eda and Dud¬ 
ley, entered the hall, although the fire hadr* 
never reached that floor, and had but partially 
destroyed the floor above, the scene of confu¬ 
sion and disarray left in the mansion scarcely 
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a trace of its former self. Large quantities of fur¬ 
niture, books, chests of papers, valuable pictures, 
and objects of art, were piled up, witliout order 
or regularity, in the hall and the various rooms 
around it, and streams of water were flowing 
over the marble pavement of the vestibule, and 
soaking the thick carpets of the drawing-room, 
the library, and the dining-room. 

Of all seasons, when the empty-minded and 
the selfish-hearted—who are inherently bores at 
all times—are the most oppressive, the season of 
grief and anxiety is foremost. At other momenta, 
we are obliged to tolerate them, as one of the 
evils of a high state of refinement: Do not let 
any one suppose this a paradox; for there is no 
doubt of the fact, that as “ the sun breeds 
maggots in a dead dog,” (I do not know that 1 
quote very accurately,) so a refined state of 
'society generates both empty heads and cold 
hearts. At other times, I say, we bear them as 
one of the evils of onr social state; but then 
they become perfectly intolerable. We find. 
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then, that tliere arc human beings in every 
outward form and lineament like, ourselves, 
who, nevertheless, ar e not of our nature, nor, 
apparently, of our race—we feel, or we fancy, 
that monkeys might be princes amongst them. 

Eda had a great deal to suffer from creatures 
of this kind during that day. The peer, and 
the baronet, and the wealthy esquire, had re¬ 
turned from their several occupations in time 
to -witness the conflagration at Brandon; and 
after having taken care of their horses and their 
carriages, and all their other effects, they bad 
gathered together to interrupt the servants and 
country people, by giving assistance. As soon 
as they saw Eda, however, enter the house with 
her cousin and Mr. Dudley, they found it cour¬ 
teous to go in and condole with her; and 
although she bore the infliction with wonderful 
patience, Edgar did not approach by any meany 
so near to the character of Job. 

One or two of his brisk sayings soon scattered 
the party, and after having, in a very polite 
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manner, ascei-tained that the lire was entirely 
extinguished, the three gentlemen I have men¬ 
tioned took their leave, got their carriages and 
horses, and departed. 

Dudley made no show of going, for he knew 
that he should still be a welcome guest; and 

Captain M-also remained, though not till 

he had received a pressing request from Edgar 
to do so. 

“We can put you up somewhere,” he said ; 
“and there are things to be investigated, in 
which, perhaps, you can help me. Stay with 

us here in the library, M-, now that 

those tiresome people are away, and let me 
inquire how this lire originated in reality, and 
how my poor father met with his death. I do 
not understand all this,” he added, solemnly 
and sternly. “ There is no trace of lire upon 
toy father’s person. I have strange suspicions; 
and before I give way to grie^ I must think of 
justice. I must see the people who first entered 
his room;” and going to the door, he gave 
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all those who had been present at the early part 
of the catastrophe, into the library. 

“ This is a sad business for us all, dear Eda,” 
he said, turning towards his cousin, who was 
seated in the recess of one of the windows, fi’om 
time to time wiping the teai's from her eyes. 
“ Your bcautifiil place is well nigh destroyed.” 

“ Would I could repair your loss, Edgar,” 
replied Eda, “ as easily as mine can be re¬ 
paired.” 

“ It must be some comfort to you, Edgar,” 
said Dudley, who had hitherto scarcely spoken 
a word, “to know that your father did .not 
suffer. It is impossible that any violence could 
have been offered to him; it is equally impos¬ 
sible that the fire can have reached him or in¬ 
jured him in any way; and I am inclined to 
think that he was never conscious of its exist¬ 
ence, for I was one of the first who entered his 
room — indeed, there were only two who 
mounted the stairs before me,- 7 -and when I strove 
to wake him, I found that he was no more— 
nay, his hand was quite cold. The room, in- 
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manner, ascertained that the fire was entirely 
extinguished, the three gentlemen I have men¬ 
tioned took their leave, got their carriages and 
horses, and departed. 

Dudley made no show of going, for he knew 
that he should still be a welcome guest; and 

Captain M-also remained, though not till 

he had received a pressing request from Edgar 
to do so. 

“ We can put you up somewhere,” he said ; 
“and there are things to be investigated, in 
which, perhaps, you can help me. Stay with 

us here in the library, M-, now that 

those tiresome people are away, and let me 
inquire how this fire originated in reality, and 
how my poor father met with his death. I do 
not understand all this,” he added, solemnly 
and sternly. “ There is no trace of fire upon 
my father’s person. I have strange suspicions; 
and before I give way to grief, I must think of 
justice. I must see the people who first entered 
his room;” and going to the door, he gave 
orders to one of the servants in the hall to bring 
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all those who had been present at the early part 
of the catastrophe, into the library. 

“ This is a sad business for us all, dear Eda,” 
he said, turning towards his cousin, who was 
seated in the recess of one of the windows, fi’om 
time to time wiping the teai's from her eyes. 
“ Your beautiful place is well nigh destroyed.” 

“ Would I could repair your loss, Edgar,” 
replied Eda, “ as easily as mine can be re¬ 
paired.” 

“ It must be some comfort to you, Edgar,” 
said Dudley, who had hitherto scarcely spoken 
a word, “to know that your father did .not 
suffer. It is impossible that any violence could 
have been offered to him; it is equally impos¬ 
sible that the lire can have reached him or in¬ 
jured him in any way; and I am inclined to 
think that he was never conscious of its exist¬ 
ence, for I was one of the first who entered his 
room — indeed, there were only two who 
mounted the stairs before me,—and when I strove 
to wake him, I found that he was no more— 
nay, his hand was quite cold. The room, in- 
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deed, was full of smoke, but the air was not 
sufficiently loaded to suffocate any one who 
was not in a fainting lit, or exceedingly debili¬ 
tated.” 

“ Who was there first ?” demanded Edgar. 

“ The butler and Martin Oldkirk ran up to¬ 
gether,” replied Dudley ; “ and I followed as 
soon as I had seen Eda upon the terrace. For 
some time we did not at all imagine the house 
was on fire, although there was a strong smell 
of burning wood ; but at length the smoke came 
rolling down the stairs, and at the same time, it 
seems, one of the keepers from the park rushed 
into the offices, saying that the whole roof was 
in flames.” 

“ Ah! here come the men!” cried Edgar. 
“ Now, Martin Oldkirk, my good friend, stand 
forward and tell me what you found, when first 
you went into my father's room.” 

" It was the butler, sir, went in first,” said 
Martin Oldkirk. “ I was waiting in his pantry, 
«B I had been ordered ; and when the alarm of 
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Are came, he ran on first, saying he must save 
Sir Arthur, and I followed. There was a good 
deal of smoke in the room, but no fire ; indeed, 
it is uninjured even now. We both ran to the 
bed, and found Sir Arthur lying upon it, but 
there was no sign of life about him. Mr. 
Dudley came in the next moment, and the valet 
a minute after. Sir Artluu* was dressed as he 
is now; and we took him up and carried him 
down, first to the dining-hall, and then out to 
the billiard-room, as you saw.” 

“ You are sure there was nobody in the room 
when you entered?” asked Edgar Adelon. 

“ No one, sir,” replied Oldkirk; “ but there 
was a packet of papers, written in a hand which 
I know well, and so I took it up,^d have got 
it here.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Edgar ; and gazing at 

the first lines he exclaimed, “ This is Filmer’s 

• 

handwriting. That man must have been in the 
house when we went away. This letter is dated 
to-day, and it was not there when I left my 
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fatlier. I charge you, my friends, most so¬ 
lemnly, to tell me if any of you have seen him 
within the last four hours.” 

“ Oh yes! Mr. Edgar,” said one of the 
grooms, coming forward. “ He went away 
about an hour and a-half or two hours ago. I 
saddled his horse for him.” 

“ I am sure he was in Sir Arthur’s room just 
about luncheon time,” said the valet; “for 
knowing that my master was not well, I went 
up to see if he wanted anything, and not liking 
to disturb him, I listened at the door. I heard 
some people speaking loud, and I can swear 
that one of the voices was Father Peter’s. It 
was just about the time when the storm began.” 

Edgar galbd gloomily at the papers in his 
hand, and Dudley demanded, “ Did you hear 
any of the words, sir, that passed ?” 

“ Why, Sir Arthur seemed very angry,” re¬ 
plied the man; “ and I heard him cry out—^‘Vil¬ 
lain, villain, villain !’ I should have opened 
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tlie door, and had my hand upon the lock, but 
then Sir Arthur went on speaking more quietly, 
so that I was sure no one was huiTing him.” 

“ Let us ascertain at once,” said Captain 

M-, “ how the fire really originated ; for 

this affair, it seems to me, will assume a very 
serious aspect if it cannot be shown that it was 
caused by the lightning, as we have been led 
to suppose.” 

“ Oh ! Lord bless ye; yes, sir, it was caused 
by the lightning, sure enough,” replied one of 
the keepers. “Why, as I was standing on 
Little-green hill, as we call it, just at t’other 
side of die park, towards the back there, I saw 
something come down from the sky in a 
stream, just as I have seen a man pour out a 
ladleful of lighted pitch, only ten times as 
fast, and it hit the comer of the roof, and in a 
minute all the slates flew about like dust, and 
then there was a blaze just at the same place. 
So I took to my heels as fast as possible, and 

VOL. III. T 
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never stopped running till I got into die ser- 
Tonts’ hall, but by that time the place was all 
in a blaze.” 

“ That is so far satisfactory,” said Captain 

M-; “ and 1 believe, my dear Adelon,” 

he added, “ you will find that the melancholy 
event, which we must all deplore, has taken 
place by natural causes. It is probable that 
the conversation between your father and 
Mr. Filmer was of an angry and agitating cha¬ 
racter. Sir Axthiu, who was even much shaken 
in the morning, was ill able to bear fresh 
anxiety or sorrow. He may have again fainted 
before or after the priest left him, and the 
suffocating effect of the- smoke may have done 
the rest. You add to your own grief, which 
must be poignant enough, by suspicions, for 
which, at present, I see no cause.” 

“ No cause, my friend !” said Edgar. “ If 
you could IcKdi at this paper, which 1 hold in 
my hand, but which 1 dare not show you or 
any one, you would see at on^ that there is 
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cause to suspect that bad man of anything, for 
there is nothing evil, nothing wicked, which he 
has not done himself, or prompted others to 
do, and which he boldly avows here as the 
means to a great end. That end must, indeed, 
he accursed, to which such means arc neces¬ 
sary. That can never be holy whicli treads 
.such unholy jiaths. This paper will give me 
matter for deep thought,may make a change 
in all my views, and may teach me to renounce 
many opinions instilled into me in youth, if I 
."hould find that a religion, which I have 
hidierto considered pure and holy, naturally 
requires fraud, ignorance, and wrong, for its 
support. I say not how I shall act, I know 
not how 1 shall act; but I do say, and I do 
know, that this thing will force upon me a 
review of all my previous convictions, and I 

• Thfc little history of s life here referred to may be 
given to. the public at a fiiturb period, as it is neither 
uninteresting nor uninstmetive; but, for various reoaoiu, 
it must not be inrinted at present. 

T 2 
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trust that God will give me understanding to 
. judge in the end aright.” 

“ Pray God it be so,” said Eda Brandon; 
but she said no more, altliough she felt, and 
had ever felt, that a religion which pretended 
to rest upon revelation, and yet withheld that 
revelation from the great mass of the people, 
commenced with an eiTor which has charac¬ 
terized every Pagan idolatry, and opened the 
way to corruptions tlie most gross, and abomi¬ 
nations the most foul. 

Every one else was silent for a moment, and 
then Edgar moved his hand, saying, “ I will'keep 
you no longer, my good friends. Perhaps your 
testimony may be wanted in a more formal in¬ 
quiry on a future day. But, in the meantime, re¬ 
member that this man—tliis Mr. Filmer, whom 
we have all been accustomed most mistakenly 
to reverence—has been proved to be guilty of 
the most horrible deceits, and is charged with 
crimes of a very serious character. If, then, 
any of you should meet with him, hear of him, 
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or know where he is to be found, it is youi- 
duty to give him up to justice, that the accu¬ 
sations against him may be jiatiently investi¬ 
gated. At present, you had better go and get 
some refreshment after all your labours; and 
I am sure my cousin will reward and thank 
you for the services you have rendered.” 

The sfrength of mental exertion seemed to 
have kept him up till the ser^'ants and others, 
who had been summoned to the librarj', quitted 
the room; but when they were gone, he threw 
himself down in a chair, before the large table 
where his father had so often sat, and resting 
his arms upon it, bent down his head till his 
eyes were hid upon them, and remained thus 
in silence for several minutes, while Eda, and 

Dudley, and Captain M- , spoke together 

earnestly, but in a low voice. 

By this time the shades of evening wore *• 
beginning to come over the sky, and although 
the rain had ceased, the clouds were heavy 
and dark. Yet a gleam of yellow light w.as 
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seen beneath, towards the west, and Dudley, 
laying his hand upon Eda’s, said, “ See, Eda, 
there is hope in the midst of sorrow—I will go 
and speak to Edgar. There are many things 
more painful in the events of the day than 
even the death of a father whom he loved. 
He must be roused by new incitements to ac¬ 
tion ; and there is cause, too, for exertion.” 

Advancing a step or two towards Edgar, he 
laid his hand upon his shoulder gently, saying, 
“ Do not give way, my Mend. Heavy sonwvs 
have befallen you; but there are duties to be 
performed, efforts to be made, important steps 
to be considered. Eda cannot well remain 
here in the state to which this place is re¬ 
duced. Our Mend, Captain M-, tells me 

that poor Mr. Clive has met with a terrible 
accident, and it is his opinion that Helen 
Clive may’ both have to encounter fresh grief, 
and be left without protection or oomfort.” 

Edgar started up as if his words had roused 
a new spirit within him, and Dudley continued 
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thus:—“ Under these circumstances, Eda is 
inclined to take refuge at the Grange, where 
there is plenty of room. She would not do so 
if she did not look upon Helen, and Helen 
did not look upon her, as a sister.” 

Edgar started forward, in his impetuous way, 
towards his fair cousin, and taking her hand, 
pressed his lips upon it with tears in his eyes. 
“ Thank you, E’da,” he said—“ thank you 
for Helen, thank you for myself. I know what 
leads you to the Grange, and I must go with 
you.” 

“ We will all go down,” said Dudley. “ I 
trust that our evil anticipations may be found 
premature; but should the worst happen, 
Helen will need all the comfort that can be 
given to her. There are many things, however, 
first to be done here, Edgar; and although I 
now boldly claim a right to act on Eda’s behalf,, 
yet it is but fitting that her nearest and dearest 
surviving relation should join his voice to 
mine in all matters. There is another task. 
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Edgar, which you must entrust to me. Painful 
as it must be, I think I can promise to perfonn 
it according to your own wishes; and in the 
few cases where a doubt may occur to me, 
as to how 1 should act, I will apply to yoiu- 
self.” 

Edgar pressed his hand warmlj' in his own, 
mm-muring, “ Dudley, we are brothersand 
Dudley, turning away his head for a moment, 
answered, “ Come, Edgar, we must give direc¬ 
tions for restoring some degree of order here, 
and for setting a watch, to ensure, that if the 
fire should break out again in any place where 
it is yet smouldering, it shall be extinguished 
at once. Then we will, all go down to the 
Grange; and after seeing what is the state of 

poor Mr. Clive, Captain M- and myself 

will leave you and Eda there, and find lodg¬ 
ings for the night somew'here in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.” 

Much, indeed, remained to be done, and 
many orders to be given before the party could 
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set out; but the mind of Edgar Addon, in 
many scenes of trial and difficulty, had gained 
much strength since first we saw him; and to 
a strong mind exertion is relief, even under 
the load of grief. 
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CHAPTER XVJ. 


The clouds had passed away from the sky, the 
stars shone out clear and bright^ when Edgar 
Adelon, with his cousin Eda, Edward Dudley, 
and Helen, stood by the bed-side of Mr. Clive; 
but the clouds of sorrow had not yet passed 
from the minds of any there present,—the star 
of Hope was hidden, though it might still be in 
the sky. There was a surgeon sitting by the 
sick man's side, with his hand upon the pulse, 
Helen’s eyes were fixed eagerly upon the face 
-of the man of healing, but after a moment 
or two he raised his look to hers, and shook 
his head gravely; 
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“ It is of no use, my child,” -said Clive, in a 
low and feeble tone. “ 1 am on the eve of the 
long departure. I feel death gaining upon 
me fast; life is at an end, and with it manifold 
cares, sorrows, and apprehensions. I am going, 
1 trust, to a happier place, where none of these 
things can disturb me, and where your beloved 
mother has long been awaiting me. This feel¬ 
ing, this hope, would make my going very 
tranquil, were it not that even now all the ten¬ 
der yearnings of a father’s heart for the wel¬ 
fare of his child are strong upon me as ever, 
Helen. Oh! who can ever know till tliey have 
felt it, what fears, what hopes, what thoughts, and 
cares for the beloved ones, rush through afather’s 
heart and brain at every moment of existence, 
and make his life one long care for them. I 
ought not to let them disturb me now, in this 
last solemn scene; but still, Helen, your fate 
is my anxiety—my only anxiety.” 

Helen wept; but Edgar Adelon once more 
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came forward to the dying man’s bed-side, and 
said, with an earnest, though low-toned voice. 
Be not anxious, Mr. Clive ; sweep tliat 
anxiety away. Helen is mine, as soon as ever 
she will. I am now, alas ! my own master, to 
do as I think best. I am certain that this is 
best;” and he took Helen’s hand, and kissed it. 
“ But there may be anxieties even beyond that, 
Mr. Clive,” he added. “ You may think that 
though she be the wife of Edgar Adelon, she 
may yet be an unhappy wife ; but here I vow, 
as solemnly as man can vow anything, that my 
whole existence shall be devoted to her hap¬ 
piness. If ever any of those things which men 
say disturb domestic tranquillity—a hasty word, 
an angry feeling, a discontented thought should 
occur,—although my deep love now tells me they 
cannot,—I will think of this moment; I wall think 
of this promise; I will think of the fate of my 
own dear mother; and 1 will hasten to atone to 
Helen with all my heart. You know me, Mr. 
Clive; you know how I have loved her froq? 
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boyhood; and I think you will not doubt that 1 
shall lore her to the end.” 

“ I do not doubt you, Edgar,” said Mr. Clive, 
very, very faintly. “ I have watched and known 
you from a boy, as you say, and I know that 
your enthusiasms, in love or friendship, arc 
not only warm, but enduring. Mine have been 
so too, but there has been too much vehemence 
with me. I doubt not your intentions in the 
least cither; but I only doubt that others may 
interfere to forbid that which you are yourself 
tlioroughly disposed to perfonn. You say that 
you are your own master—I know not what 
you mean.” 

Edgar shook his head sadly, and replied, 
“ My father has gone where her father is going. 
We have been children together, and we shall 
be orphans together. In all things our fate 
will be united. She is mine ; I am hers; and. 
in heart and spirit, in love and truth, in hopes 
and fears, in joys and sorrows, on this earth 
and I trust in heaven, we shall be one.” 
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“ Amen!” said Mr. Clive, and raising his 
hand, as if in the act of giving a solemn bene¬ 
diction, his head sank back on the pillow, and 
the spirit took its flight. 

****■*■ 

» * * * * 

There were many tears shed at Brandon 
House and Clive Grange; and on one day, fol¬ 
lowed by the same mourners, carried to the 
same burial ground, that of the old Priory, the 
representatives of the ancient and noble houses 
of Adelon and Clive were committed to the 
earth. They had died in the same faitli in 
which they and their ancestors had lived; and 
a Boman-catholic priest, as amiable and ex¬ 
cellent as he whom it has been my painful task 
in these pages to depict was base and evil, 
solemnized the last rites of their church 
.amongst the mouldering remains of ages past 
away. 

Some months went by, and Eda Brandon 
and Helen Clive kept their mourning state at 
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the Grange, while Edgar took np his abode at 
the lodge of Brandon Park, and, surrounded 
with books, seemed to forget himself in deep 
study, except during those hours which he 
spent with her he loved. 

Dudley was absent more than once, and 
remained absent for several weeks at a time; 
but Eda Brandon did not think his passion 
cooled, and she knew there was no cause to 
suppose so; for he was engaged in sweeji- 
ing the last trace of the convict from his 
name, and recording the proofs of his inno¬ 
cence in such a manner, that doubt or 
shame could never visit him. He had pro¬ 
perty to claim, too, and to receive, which re¬ 
moved all suspicion that he sought wealth 
rather than love in his marriage with Eda 
Brandon; and towards the autumn, about the 
RBmft period of the year when he had first 
visited Brandon Park, Ids fate was united with 
hers, on the same day that Helen became the 
wife of Edgar Adelon. 
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To say that every trace of the events which 
hftd so chequered Dudley’s early life with dark 
shadows was swept away, even in the intense 
joy of his union with her he loved, would be 
false, for there was a shade rested upon him; 
but perhaps, although his happiness was of a 
graver cast than it might have been had un¬ 
varying prosperity shone upon his whole ca¬ 
reer—it was not less deep, less full, less en¬ 
during. 

Edgar Adelon’s joy in his marriage vdth 
Helen Clive was brighter and more lively. 
People somewhat wondered tliat the bene¬ 
diction of the Romish church was not asked to 
his union with Helen Clive; but it speedily 
became rumoured that both had, a few days 
before, in a quiet and unostentatious manner, 
renounced the errors in which they had been 
brought up. Inquiiy had produced conviction, 
and tliey acted with open minds and clear con¬ 
sciences, knowing that neither persuasion, nor 
sophistry, nor interest, had been allowed to 
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have any effect; but that the simple study of 
that holy W^ord, which is closed in so many 
countries of the earth to those who seek the 
waters of life, had given them a knowledge of 
the truth, which none could take from them. 

The fate of Mr. Filmer remained a mystery. 
He was never again seen in England; hut 

Captain M-, while on his bridal tour 

through Italy, wrote to his friends at Brandon, 
that amongst the monks at Camaldoli, he 
had caught sight of a face which he was con¬ 
vinced was that of Father Peter ; and it is cer¬ 
tain that, not long after, with money which 
came from that country, Daniel Connor set out 
for Rome, and joined himself to a religious 
community, of the most severe and penitential 
rule. 

Martin Oldkfrk was well provided for by 
Dudley and Edgar Adelon; and though he rc-«» 
mained a stem and somewhat thoughtful man, 
and retained a feeling of wrathful grief at the 
remembrance that words of his, perverted by 
^VOL. HI. u 
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the priest, should have been used to destroy the 
happiness of an innocent and beloved mistress, 
yet his heart was softened by prosperity and 
opened to enjoyment. 

Norries is still living in Australia. It is 
supposed he might have obtained a full pardon 
some time ago, if he had thought fit to apply 
for it; but such was not the case; and, con¬ 
tented where he is, he goes on seeing a new 
population growing up around him, to whom, 
from time to time, he communicates his own 
transcendentalnotions on political subjects ; but 
he has gained experience from the past, and 
whatever he may seek himself, or teach others 
to aim at, he always inculcates the doctrine, 
that moral force is the only just means by 
which a triumph can be obtained over injustice 
or wrong. 

• “ The axe, the sword, and the pike,” he 

says, “belonged to ages when the physical 
triumphed over the intellectual. The age of 
reason and of mental power has begun, and 
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truth and argument are the weapons with which 
the bad must be conquered, and the good 
armed for battle. The thunder of a nation’s 
voice is worth the roar of a thousand cannon; 
and knowledge, and conscience, and right,.arc 
arms which no armies can withstand.” 


THE END. 
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